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VOLUME V 


A JOURNAL OF REVIEWS 


February 1960 


NUMBER 2 


A New 


Dalbir Bindra 


Look at Motivation 


Motivation: A Systematic Reinterpretation. New York: Ronald Press, 


1959. Pp. viii + 361. $5.50. 


Reviewed by R. J. HERRNSTEIN 


Dr. Herrnstein, after a Harvard PhD 
and a period of research at the Walter 
Reed Army Institute for Research, re- 
turned to Harvard in 1958 as Assistant 
Professor of Psychology. He is primarily 
concerned with the study of learning 
and learned behavior and thus, natur- 
ally, with the relation of conditioning to 
motivation, which is Bindra’s thesis. 


Brnpra set himself the 
task of writing a modern text on 
motivation while recognizing that the 
subject was, historically, at a critical 
point. In an introductory comment he 
calls the postulation of uniquely “mo- 
tivational processes” a misconception, 
and he resolves to speak only of such 
“motivational phenomena” as “the be- 
havioral aspect of hunger, sex, explora- 
tion, play, fear, anger, and the like” (p. 
3). The history of the field of motiva- 
tion and its present problematic state 
are reflected in his comments. It is a 
field that has been gradually and cov- 
ertly revised as a consequence of more 
general changes in psychology. Origi- 
nally, within the framework of mental- 
istic psychology, motivation dealt with 
springs of action that were to be found 
primarily in the conscious awareness of 
the person who was acting. Motivation 
was closely akin to ‘desire’ or ‘will.’ But 


with the advent of Freudian psychology, 
on the one hand, and mechanistic, be- 
havioristic psychology, on the other, the 
conscious, statable motives became a 
progressively smaller part of the ex- 
panding field of motivation. Typical 
questions in the present-day study of 
motivation are cited by Bindra: “Why 
are organisms active at all?’’ “Why do 
organisms behave as they do?” “What 
are the processes that underlie the ini- 
tiation, direction, and termination of dif- 
ferent types of activity?” (p. 3). Since 
these questions could subsume virtually 
any psychological problem, the field of * 
motivation threatens to become coexten- 
sive with psychology as a whole. 

One can go a step beyond Bindra and 
say that the contemporary field of mo- 
tivation is not only devoid of “proc- 
esses” that are uniquely within its 
boundaries, but also lacking in “phe- 
nomena.” Motivation has become a sub- 
ject matter of the second order. It deals 
with events that it borrows from the 
primary subdivisions of psychology, such 
as learning, instinctive behavior, percep- 
tion, physiological psychology, and ab- 
normal psychology. The forbidding vast- 
ness of the domain of motivation is 
thus compounded with an equally for- 
bidding absence of native inhabitants. 

In order to write this book, Bindra 


was obliged to characterize motivation 
in a way that limited the range of the 
subject but still gave it substance. Very 
early in the book, he tells the reader 
the nature of this: characterization. Mo- 
tivated activities are those activities that 
manifest goal direction, or purpose. This 
is not, however, the goal direction of 
purposive psychology; Bindra does not 
subscribe to a specific mechanism of 
goal direction any more than he does to 
uniquely motivational mechanisms. Goal- 
directed behavior, according to Bindra, 
is simply behavior that is the result of 
learning through the process of instru- 
mental conditioning. He considers be- 
havior goal-directed (i.e., motivated) 
when it shows “appropriateness,” “per- 
sistence,” and “searching,” and these 
properties arise because the dynamics of 
instrumental conditioning give rise to 
them. The field of motivation is thus 
made manageable by the expedient of 
equating it to the field of instrumental 
learning. The approach to learning is, 
moreover, primarily Skinnerfan with a 
Hebbian penumbra of neurophysiology. 


I. proposing a classification of moti- 
vational phenomena, Bindra’ states that 
“the only meaningful basis for distin- 
guishing between various classes of mo- 
tivational activities is in terms of stimu- 
lus objects or events around which they 
may be said to be directed” (p. 31). 
In view of his systematic bias toward 
learning, this rule bases classification on 
reinforcing stimuli. It calls for a reor- 
ganization of the facts of learning into 
categories that correspond to reinforcers. 
The resulting list of categories is not 
atypical, however, for a book on moti- 
vation which, like this one, is based al- 
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most entirely on animal experimenta- 
tion, The categories are general activity 
and exploration, withdrawal and aggres- 
sive activities, eating, drinking, sexual 
activity, and maternal behavior. That 
these are acceptable categories for the 
field of motivation is due partly to the 
merit in Bindra’s émphasis on learning. 
Unfortunately, it is also due partly to 
a lack of rigor in applying his own cri- 
terion for classification. General activ- 
ity should have been omitted; it is be- 
havior that is, by definition, not directed 
toward a goal and is therefore not a 
‘motivated’ activity. Its inclusion is un- 
doubtedly attributable to: an older con- 
cept of motivation. 

The conjunction of aggression and 
withdrawal is another lapse in rigor. 
Bindra says, ‘Though the specific re- 
sponses involved in withdrawal and ag- 
gression are quite different, they never- 
theless can be looked upon as related to 
the same end of altering the existing 
stimulus situation” (p. 38). This is too 
vague and too general a reason for 
treating aggression and withdrawal as 
one category. A more specific reason 
would probably have revealed again the 
operation of a conventional approach to 
motivation. 

The book contains numerous examples 
of a conventional approach besides these 
two, intrusions that tend to obscure the 
distinction between the sharply defined 
field of motivation that Bindra proposes 
to treat and the amorphous but none- 
theless traditional field that he, in prin- 
ciple, rejects. For those who feel that 
the systematic position of the book is 
unnecessarily restrictive, these signs of 
flexibility in the author will be consid- 
ered a virtue. 

Bindra places himself in the camp of 
radical environmentalism by equating 
motivation with instrumental condition- 
ing. He takes upon himself the burden 
of demonstrating that all directed ac- 
tivity, except the “simple” reflex, is 
learned. This is a prodigious burden and 
the book does not adequately support it. 
Yet Bindra ‘must be praised for em- 
phasizing that a pattern of activity is 
not proved innate simply because it is 
common in a species. Heredity can, he 
shows, manifest itself by endowing an 
organism with a capacity to be rein- 
forced by certain stimuli, And, in addi- 
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tion to these capacities, the members of 
a species are likely to share environ- 
ments. Since the interaction of rein- 
forcer and environment will be dupli- 
cated in many animals, Bindra argues. 
the resulting uniformity of behavior 
may be erroneously taken as evidence 
for innateness. The adaptability and va- 
riety of behavior, even among relatively 
simple organisms, give some credence to 
our author's hypothesis. 


thesis has benefits of a heu- 
ristic nature. An environmental hypothe- 
sis should induce a more detailed ac- 
counting of behavior than would be ex- 
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pected from hypotheses that build total 
patterns of action directly into the he- 
redity of an organism. Bindra shows 
how, in addition, a large and significant 
class of concepts, exemplified by in- 
stinct as used by Freud and McDougall, 
or need as used by Murray, can be 
profitably translated into the language 
of instrumental conditioning. The proc- 
ess of reinforcement has already be- 
come the focus of an experimental sci- 
ence; instinct and need have too long 
remained obdurately hypothetical. 

It is regrettable that Bindra permitted 
his important and subtle insight to be- 
come too inclusive. The undoubted sig- 
nificance of learning does not justify 
his abandoning the possibility that some 
behavior, in some species, is in fact 
built in. The price that the book pays 
for abandoning this possibility, aside 


from plausibility, is that a great deal of 
material is not given adequate repre- 
sentation. In some areas—hoarding, ma- 
ternal behavior, the ethological studies, 
etc.—where past work has been con- 
ducted largely within a nativistic frame- 
work, the book becomes polemic rather 
than informative. On the other hand, in 
discussions of learning or associated top- 
ics, the account is both informative and 
enlightening. 

The organization of the text is some- 
what unusual. Chapters are concerned 
with classes of independent, rather than 
dependent, variables. Thus, instead of 
discussing appetitive behavior, sexual 
behavior, maternal behavior, etc., the 
chapters deal with reinforcers, factors 
affecting habit strength, the role of sen- 
sory cues, the role of blood chemistry. 
etc. In each of these chapters, various 
dependent variables are introduced and 
specific relations to the independent 
variable are outlined. On the whole, 
this scheme is successful. One kind of 
unity is lost in that the total picture 
for a given activity is not easily avail- 
able. A possibly more significant, or 
at least more interesting, unity does 
emerge, in that a given class of inde- 
pendent variable is seen to function 
similarly for a large group of activities. 

Within the limitations imposed by its 
systematic bias, this is a successful text- 
book. The style of writing is clear and 
simple and without condescension to- 
ward the reader. Most of the informa- 
tion presented is accurate and up to 
date: more than half its over 500 ref- 
erences were published between 1951 
and 1958. To behaviorists who still find 
themselves teaching courses on motiva- 
tion this book will be valuable. 


At last the efforts of several centuries 
brushed aside the veil which concealed the 
system of the world. We discover our- 
selves upon a planet, itself almost imper- 
ceptible in the vast extent of the solar sys- 
tem, which in its turn is only an insensible 
point in the immensity of space. The sub- 
lime results to which this discovery has led 
should console us for our extreme little- 
ness, and the rank which it assigns to the 
earth. Let us treasure with solicitude, let 
us add to as we may, this store of higher 
knowledge, the most exquisite treasure of 


thinking beings. 
—Prrrre Stmon LApPLAce 
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B. F. Skinner 


430. $6.50. 


Dr. Schlosberg is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Brown University, chairman of 
its Department of Psychology, planner 
of its new Walter S. Hunter Laboratory 
of Psychology, co-author with R. S. 
Woodworth of his revised Experimental 
Psychology (1954), and psychologist-at- 
large in many activities. The main point 
of interest is, however, that he has been 
associated in thinking with Skinner for 
thirty years now. They shared an early 
conviction about the importance of op- 
erant learning as compared with clas- 
sical conditioning, and Schlosberg knew 
the contents of this book before he 
read it. 


_— have I regarded Fred Skinner as 
a potential third member of a trin- 
ity, along with Freud and Pavlov. Since 
it is obvious that I could have sibling 
rivalry with only one of this trinity, the 
request to review this collected sample 
of Skinner’s writings was a challenge 
that I could not ignore. 

Skinner would not completely, agree 
with what I have just said. After briefly 
mentioning Freud's reasons for saying 
that sibling rivalry played an important 
part in Freud’s professional and _ per- 
sonal life, Skinner asserts that “to clas- 
sify such a set of circumstances as sib- 
ling rivalry obscures, as we have seen, 
the many specific properties of the cir- 
cumstances themselves regarded as in- 
dependent variables in a science of be- 
havior” (pp. 190f.). But Skinner may 
well have spoiled the force of his argu- 
ment by insisting that scientists must 
stick to one level of facts. We must not 
‘explain’ behavior, he says, by physi- 
ology (real or pseudo) or by mental 
events (introspectively observed or in- 
ferred). We can predict behavior only 
by a detailed knowledge of the history 
of the individual: what responses have 


Is this a New Messiah? 


Cumulative Record. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. Pp. x + 


Reviewed by HAROLD SCHLOSBERG 


been reinforced in the past, and under 
what stimulus conditions. Skinner is 
very convincing in his insistence on this 
radical behaviorism (empiricism, atom- 
ism?), but I still have lingering sus- 
picions that a still more molar approach 
has its place in practice, and perhaps 
eventually, in a science. Generalization, 
on both the S and R side, may carry us 
from reinforcement of specific S-R re- 
lations to the more molar terms, like 
sibling rivalry, and these terms may be 
useful in identifying typical patterns of 
reinforcement that result in 
istic families of responses. 
But now 


character- 


we must get to the book. 
The Preface explains the title, Cumula- 
tive Record, by presenting a cumulative 
curve, starting in 1930, and reaching a 
total of 160,000 words through 19538. 
The curve does not include his 5 books 
(Behavior of Organisms, 1938; Walden 
Two, 1948; Science and Human Behav- 
ior, 1953; Schedule of Reinforcement, 
1957, with Ferster; Verbal Behavior, 
1957) which are indicated in the graph 
as competing responses. Nor does it in- 
clude approximately 30 papers that were 
omitted from the collection. The growth 
of the curve is fairly linear until 1955, 
and then takes on a greatly increased 
slope; the last four years produced as 
many words as did the previous 23! 


; the Preface, one might expect 
the papers in the book to follow a 
chronological sequence. Instead. they 
have been packaged to suit different 
types of readers. Part I is for the lay- 
man who is interested in human affairs. 
In essence, it argues that our present 
knowledge of the nature of learning 
makes obsolete the old and traditional 
controls of behavior, which were based 
on aversive stimuli, and opens the way 
to a new freedom. based on positive re- 


inforcers. The papers hint at some of 
the popular controversy that Skinner's 
views have aroused. Most of the objec- 
tion is undoubtedly emotional or due to 
a failure to understand Skinner, but 
there remains one valid objection: he 
may have neglected some important 
variables in his simplified picture! 

Part II may best be characterized as 
an explication and defense of Skinner’s 
basic methodology and its results, pre- 
pared for the benefit of psychologists- 
at-large. I had a very personal interest 
in two of these papers, for I introduced 
one of them (Skinner’s Eastern Psy- 
chological Association’s Presidential Ad- 
dress) and talked him into preparing 
the other (Reinforcement Today—part 
of a Symposium at the American Psy- 
chological Association). The section gives 
a birds-eye (largely pigeon) view of 
what Skinner is doing, and how he does 
it. The APA Symposium includes a de- 
scription of one of his greatest practical 
contributions, the technique of “‘shap- 
ing” behavior. I urged him to cover this 
point because the most impressive ex- 
perience I have had in decades of run- 
ning laboratories in elementary courses 
was the first time I saw 20 pairs of 
sophomores try to ‘shape’ lever-pressing 
behavior, each pair with its own rat; 18 
rats were working nicely in an hour, one 
rat never did get out of the corner of 
the cage, and the remaining rat was 
spoiled by poor timing of reinforcement. 
(Cf. Skinner’s how-to-do-it paper from 
Scientific American, pp. 412ff.) 

Part III may well be the foundation 
stone of a new educational psychology. 
It is, in a sense, quite parallel to Part I, 
except here Skinner mentions a specific 
technique which should greatly facilitate 
the progress of learning in the school 
situation. He describes relatively inex- 
pensive machines that will “schedule” a 
series of statements to be completed, 
prepared so that each one demands only 
a relatively easy step forward for the 
student. A few sample schedules are 
given, but there are others in prepara- 
tion. I see no reason why there should 
not be as many schedules as textbooks! 
The Teaching Machine has aroused 
righteous indignation in many circles, but 
this opposition would seem to be less 
justified than that to his views of so- 
cial control. 
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Part IV represents Skinner's excur- 
sions into abnormal psychology. They 
carry the familiar Skinner touch, are 
provocative, but will probably not sur- 
vive as his most significant contribu- 
Part V, on the other hand, is 
headed For Experimental Psychologists 
Only. In my opinion, the first paper, 
Current Trends in Experimental Psy- 
chology (pp. 223-241), gives the best 
single picture of Skinner's scientific po- 
sition that can be found and might well 
be read before anything else in the book. 
He says that we have no real theories 
of learning and that to get one we must 
pass through three stages: (1) identify- 
ing basic data, which, for Skinner, turns 
out to be probability of behavior, meas- 
ured by rate of responding; (2) identi- 
fying interrelationships 


tions! 


among basic 
data, which he is beginning to do; and 
(3) developing concepts, as the physi- 
cists’ g and F, which Skinner is not yet 
ready to do. He thinks we are not go- 
ing to get adequate theories of behavior 
through statistics, physiology, or con- 
structs inserted into the organism or the 
mind. In other words, he is not opposed 
to theories, but only to poor theories 
(cf. pp. 39-69). 

Part VI seems to represent a hobby, 
somewhat outside his main line of in- 
terest. It includes his clever paper on 
Gertrude Stein, two on alliteration in 

Shakespeare and Swinburne, and a few 
others. This section contains four of the 
five papers that are primarily concerned 

with the analysis of data. The remaining 
one in the collection is his paper (with 

Estes) on anxiety. 

Part VII contains the papers that es- 
tablished Skinner as a clear-thinking and 
original scientist. They laid the basis for 
Behavior of Organisms (1938) and for 
much of his later work. The first paper, 

The Concept of the Reflex in the De- 
scription of Behavior, was part of his 
doctoral dissertation, and appeared in 
1931. In it, he argued that the reflex 
(in contradistinction to the reflex arc) 
is merely an S—R correlation, and thus 
an appropriate subject matter for psy- 
chology. The second paper, the Generic 
Nature of Concepts of Stimulus and 
Response, gave the only self-consistent 
definition of these two terms that I 
know, a pragmatic definition, in that 
,each must be specified and controlled 
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only to the extent necessary to yield a 
lawful relationship between them. So 
lever-press is a response, regardless of 
whether it is done with the foot or nose. 
if it gives lawful relationships with the 
stimulus conditions, appropriate to the 
conditions of reinforcement. The logic 
of these two papers was compelling, but 
my own physiological leanings made me 
somewhat reluctant to accept his strictly 
behavioral definition of reflex, stimulus, 
and response. But the next paper in this 
section, Two Types of Conditioned Re- 
flex and a Pseudotype (1935), coincided 
nicely with my thinking, for my own 
research had convinced me that Pavlov’s 
laws were not adequate substitutes for 
Thorndike’s, and there might 
two basic types of learning: 


well be 
loosely, 
stimulus substitution and response se- 
lection. It was slightly unfortunate that 
Skinner denoted these two types as “S,” 
and “R,” respectively, but Classical and 
Operant have cleared up this confusion. 
I still regret that both types of learning 
are called Conditioning, but that is past 
history. And I might well insert a par- 
enthetical comment at this point: Skin- 
ner, unlike some later writers, has never 
limited classical conditioning to auto- 
nomic functions, but has stuck pretty 
closely to Pavlov’s concept of “‘signal- 
izing.” 


as was thrilling to read again these 
early papers, and to see how they con- 
tained the ‘Skinner.. They are 
heavy reading, but they should be a 
‘must’ for graduate students. Perhaps 
their republication, in a convenient form, 
for the book. But 
juxtaposed with the multifaceted pic- 
ture of Skinner found in the other pa- 


basic 


is enough excuse 


pers, they point up the line, “The child 
is father of the man,” since these early 
papers contain the basic characteristics 
which make the later Skinner. 

In the interests of completeness, I 
must commit the sin of anticlimax; 
Part VIII is appropriately called Miscel- 
lany. One of the papers (with Estes) 
represents his major effort to use a 
large N (but he had his typically clever 
way of getting averages directly from 
the recorder). The final is Baby in a 
Box, again typical in that his attempt 
to apply the common sense of science 
to raising babies has aroused the usual 
wave of indignation tradition- 
alists. 

This book has convinced me that it is 
valuable to have the collected works of 
a few psychologists reprinted in book 
form, so that readers can conveniently 
look at whole pictures. (But an index 
would have helped in finding details.) 
I doubt that many psychologists would 
gain by such brutal exposition of the 
inconsistencies of a lifetime of writing: 
Skinner emerges from it with increased 
stature for his consistency-in-diversity. 

In Skinner's terms, the verbal 
behaviors emitted in this book serve as 
discriminative stimuli for my response 


own 


Messiah. But the important responses 
are not those of Skinner's contempo- 
raries or of his disciples, but of people 
who live a century from now. The con- 
tingencies of reinforcement are too com- 
plex for us to predict such distant re- 
sponses. Or, to Skinner has 
presented the gospel of a limited version 
of radical behaviorism as the salvation 
of psychology and of civilization. The 
final evaluation will be made by future 
historians. 


translate, 


No reader of a work on astronomy would feel disappointed and contemptuous of that 
science, if he were shown the point at which our knowledge of the universe melts into 
obscurity. Only in psychology is it otherwise; there the constitutional incapacity of men 
for scientific research comes into full view. It looks as though people did not expect from 
psychology progress in knowledge, but some other kind of satisfaction; every unsolved 
problem, every acknowledged uncertainty is turned into a ground of complaint against it. 

Anyone who loves the science of the mind must accept these hardships as well. 


—SIGMUND Frevup 
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Hubert Bonner 


Group Dynamics Still Inchoate 


Group Dynamics: Principles and Applications. New York: Ronald Press, 


1959. Pp. viii + 531. $6.50. 


Reviewed by JouN T. LANZETTA 


Dr. Lanzetta has been since 1958 Re- 
search Professor and Director of the 
Fels Group Dynamic Center at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. He has been work- 
ing on phases of group dynamics and 
leadership ever since his 1952 PhD at 
Rochester, first with Launor Carter, 
G. R. Wendt, and Vincent Nowlis, then 
with R. L. French’s Crew Research Lab- 
oratory at Randolph Field. He says that 
T. B. Roby influenced him especially. 


HE writing of a text on group be- 
havior is a formidable task. There 

is an enormous range of material one 
must encompass: from studies of dyads 
to studies of national groups, from ex- 
aminations of committees of P.T.A. to 
research on Air Defense Early Warning 
Crews, from narrow-gauged laboratory 
investigations to large-scale field studies. 
The boundaries of the area are extensive. 
indistinct, and changing. This wide range 
of content and method is reflected in the 
hetero-disciplinary character of the field 
and is possibly a result of it. Although 
the majority of research is still pro- 
duced by sociologists and psychologists, 
studies by educators. political scientists, 
economists, mathematicians, and engi- 
neers have been appearing in increas- 
ing numbers. The babble of specialists’ 
tongues is at once exciting and confus- 
ing. An uneasy conviction that essen- 
tially the same phenomena are being de- 
scribed is difficult to validate when one 
is faced with such translation problems. 
Wading through the maze of studies 
which are being generated at an increas- 
ing rate is further hampered by the 
large variability in experimental rigor 
that is characteristic of research on 
groups. Much sifting must be done be- 
fore an effort to reconcile some of the 
conflicting results can be attempted— 


with little assurance that the reconcilia- 
tion will be successful. The enormous 
scope and variability of content and 
method, coupled with the lack of a clear 
theoretical focus, make difficult a co- 
herent systematization of research re- 
sults. Group dynamics is a_ relatively 
young and very vigorous discipline. less 
concerned with solidifying its gains, or 
even assuming present status, than with 
pushing into virgin territory. 

Considering the difficulties, one is in- 
clined to laud any attempt at system- 
atic presentation whatever one’s opinion 
of the author's success in achieving that 
highly desirable but elusive goal of a 
theoretical and empirical integration. 
Bonner’s book warrants more than an 
approbation for effort. but it falls far 
short, in this reviewer's opinion, of the 
standards for clarity, conciseness, and 
rigor exemplified in the introductory 
sections of Dorwin Cartwright and A. F. 
Zander’s Group Dynamics: Research 
and Theory (Row, Peterson, 1953) 

Dr. Bonner, who is primarily inter- 
ested in personality and its cultural cor- 
relates. is Professor of Psychology at 
Ohio Wesleyan University. He has de- 
voted many years to the teaching of so- 
cial psychology and intergroup relations 
at Chicago, Columbia, and his present 
location. His earlier book on social psy- 
chology, like the present one, stresses 
the interdisciplinary character of the 
field (Social Psychology: an Interdisci- 
plinary Approach, American Book Co., 
1953). 

Group Dynamics is designed as a text 
for students and professionals and of- 
fers ‘a comprehensive treatment of the 
dynamics of small group behavior.” The 
author's concern is with both theory and 
empirical example and he makes an ef- 
fort to present systematically the cen- 


tral subject matter of group dynamics, 
as well as “its important emergent ap- 
plications to the vital areas of industry, 
community relations, political behavior, 
group psychotherapy, and education.” 
In its fifteen chapters the book sets 
forth the origins and background of the 
field, an array of theoretical concepts 
with special stress on field theory, a 
discussion and attempted integration of 
the research on cohesive and disruptive 
factors in group behavior, individual 
and group learning, leadership, collec- 
tive problem-solving, intergroup rela- 
tions, and personality and role behav- 
ior, and a presentation of practical ap- 
plications. It concludes with a critique 
of the basic achievements and weak- 
nesses of group dynamics. Throughout, 
the stress is on content rather than 
method, and on extensive coverage 
rather than intensive presentation of 
findings in a limited domain. 

Even with such restrictions the task 
is a formidable one, but the author 
proceeds with conviction and dispatch. 
rarely hesitating to take a stand and 
often righteously attacking opposing po- 
sitions. This assurance frequently makes 
for interesting prose, but too often the 
defense is on other than empirical 
grounds and the mounted attack against 
the opposition hinges on an overstate- 
ment or misassessment of the opposi- 
tion’s position. This weakness is espe- 
cially noticeable in the numerous dis- 
cussions of leadership and _ learning 
interspersed throughout the book, where 
definitional problems are confused with 
empirical controversy, valuative judg- 
ments stated as theoretical positions, 
and minor distortions of opposing posi- 
tions used to set up strawmen for easy 
demolishment. 

The chastisement of the advocacy of 
leaderless groups, for example, seems 
to be based on the essentially erroneous 
assumption that this research, assess- 
ment-and-training technique is being es- 
poused for an optimal operational pro- 
cedure for groups. The critique of the 
classic study of leadership by Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White is on the grounds 
that it, “by contrasting the polar forms 
of leadership more sharply than the 
facts permit, has put the laissez-faire 
leader in a somewhat odious light” (p 
184). By confusing a working opera- 
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tional definition of laissez-faire leader- 
ship with a normative definition of the 
term, Bonner manages to create a con- 
troversy where none exists. 

With respect to the limitations of 
learning theory one criticism is stated 
as “the reinforcing agent in group learn- 
ing is not need satisfaction which is 
always—and questionably—assumed in 
individual learning, but a stimulus situa- 
tion of two or more individuals modify- 
ing one another’s behavior” (p. 103). 
This dictum not only misrepresents the 
position of many learning theorists but 
fails to clarify how a “modification of 
one another’s behavior” could account 
for the behavior changes we label 
“learning.” 


y author provides some lucid pas- 
sages throughout the book and at times 
exhibits a faculty for conveying the 
essence of an elaborate complex of con- 
flicting claims and counter-claims, but 
as a value-free, careful, and systematic 
presentation the volume is disappoint- 
ing. The unqualified and unsupported 
generalizations are too numerous. A few 
examples give the flavor of the naive 
psychologizing characteristic of much of 
the text: “Being a social animal, man 
derives satisfaction from belongingness 
as such” (p. 47). “It is a characteristic 
of every healthy individual to grow, 
and to desire a continuation of growth, 
of fulfillment and enhancement of the 
self” (p. 49). “The group pro- 
vides the individual with a maximum 
degree of self-actualization, with the re- 
alization of potentialities, with the at- 
tainment of common goals” (p. 49). 
Also liberally sprinkled throughout the 
book’s pages, one keeps finding unsub- 
stantiated assertions, usually in sup- 
port of a position espoused by the au- 
thor. In attempting to marshal evidence 
against the great-man theory of leader- 
ship, for example, the author concludes 
with respect to President Eisenhower 
that, though he is “certainly no ‘ordi- 
nary’ individual, it is nonetheless a 
biased view to regard him as an excep- 
tionally endowed person,” and _ later, 
“.. so that he was a less effective 
leader in his second term” (p. 166). 
This reviewer might agree but suspects 
the Republican National Committee 
would insist on substantiating evidence. 
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Similarly in support of a dominance- 
free conception of leadership, Bonner 
states, “If Hitler was able to beat the 
German people into abject submission, 
it was not because he possessed any 
outstanding qualities of leadership but, 
among other reasons, because of his 
sordid life he compensated for his lack 
of self-assurance and self-esteem by 
means of a ruthless dominance.” 

If one approaches the book with a 
healthy degree of skepticism and with 
critical faculties sharpened, it can pro- 
vide a relatively comprehensive survey 
of thinking and research in group be- 
havior. As a text. however, it is in- 
sufficiently rigorous and impartial and 
overly obscure and discursive. Of course. 
it has one decided advantage which may 
insure its wide adoption—it stands prac- 
tically alone in its attempt at a sys- 
tematic coverage of group dynamics. If 
successful, it may stimulate other ef- 
forts at analysis and synthesis in this 
important area of investigation. 


More Posium than 
Sym 


Harry F. Harlow and Clinton N. 
Woolsey (Eds.) 


Biological and Biochemical Bases 
of Behavior. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1958. Pp. xx 
+ 476. $8.00. 


Reviewed by FrepertcK A. KING 


who is Assistant Research Professor in 
the Division of Neurosurgery of the 
University of Florida’s College of Medi- 
cine and also Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology. He is an experimental physio- 
logical psychologist concerned with the 
relation of brain function to learning 
and motivation. He did his f : research 
with Calvin Stone at Stanford, worked 
with C. T. Morgan and Eliot Stellar at 
Hopkins, and has recently gone to Flor- 
ida from Ohio State University. 


— volume represents the Sym- 
posium on Interdisciplinary Re- 
search held at the University of Wis- 


consin in the summer of 1955. The 
editors and participants should all be 
well known by reputation to workers in 
the field of physiological psychology. 
The list of twenty contributors consists 
without exception of mature scientists 
who have made recent and significant 
contributions in their respective fields. 
Although the majority of these are 
workers in biologically oriented psychol- 
ogy, the adjacent disciplines of neuro- 
physiology, biochemistry, and neuro- 
anatomy are well represented. 

The contributors are F. A. Beach, E. L 
Bennett, J. V. Brady, I. T. Diamond, H. F 
Harlow, D. O. Hebb, H. Jasper, D. Krech, 
J. C. Lilly, H. W. Magoun, D. R. Meyer, 
W. D. Neff, J. Olds, K. H. Pribram, A. H. 
Riesen, J. E. Rose, M. R. Rosenzweig, 
R. W. Sperry, D. B. Yower, C. N. Woolsey. 

In accordance with present-day bio- 
psychological emphasis. each paper in 
this series concerns itself primarily with 
the function of the central nervous sys- 
tem, but the range of behavioral topics 
within this area is broad indeed. Sen- 
sory processes, perception, patterns of 
motor activity, learning, and motivation 
are all given detailed consideration. 
While many of the papers seem to have 
as their main purpose the presentation 
of new research data, several give ex- 
cellent and concise summaries of our 
knowledge in particular areas. Especially 
notable reviews are both Magoun’s and 
Jasper’s papers on reticular mechanisms, 
Woolsey’s exposition on somatosensory 
and motor cortex, Brady’s summary of 
the role of paleocortex in motivation, 
Beach’s paper, on the interaction of hor- 
mones and nervous tissue, Tower's sum- 
mary of chemical processes associated 
with nervous activity in the brain, and 
Sperry’s presentation on plasticity of 
nervous system. 

Because of its breadth and the pres- 
ence of so many fine reviews, this vol- 
ume should find good use as a set 
of readings for graduate education in 
physiological psychology. The value of 
the symposium for this purpose is fur- 
ther enhanced by the fact that the 
experiments reported are frequently di- 
rected toward the examination of an im- 
portant behavioral or physiological prin- 
ciple. Meyer’s paper on recovery of 
function following brain damage is an 
excellent example of such orientation. 
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By way of critical comment, it is un- 
fortunate that the date on which the 
symposium was held is not anywhere 
mentioned in the volume, for the im- 
pression received as one reads the 
preface, dated January 1, 1958, is that 
the material is of considerably more re- 
cent vintage than is actually the case. 
Publication delays are to be expected 
but thirty-eight months seems a bit ex- 
tended. 

The reviewer was very much sur- 
prised to find that the comments pre- 
sented by 11 outstanding discussants 
and the ensuing discussions have been 
entirely omitted from the printed vol- 
ume. The editors explain that this 
abridgment is a “limitations imposed by 


publication costs,” but this fact does 
little to ameliorate one’s disappoint- 
ment. The avowed purpose of the sym- 
posium was “to summarize and corre- 
late ongoing progress within the areas 
of anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, 
and behavior involving researches in a 
host of laboratories.” Without the dis- 
cussions to provide correlation, evalua- 
tion, and integration, it would seem that 
the volume becomes a collection of pa- 
pers rather than a symposium. 


In spite of these limitations, this book 
has a place on the shelf of anyone who 
claims serious interest in the techniques, 
experimental results, or ideas of present 
day neuropsychology. 


The Battle of the Libido 


Leopold Bellak (Ed.) 


Conceptual and Methodological Problems in Psychoanalysis. (Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 76, Art. 4.) New York: New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1959. Pp. 971-1134 | 164]. $2.75. 


Reviewed by HaroLtp RENAUD 


Dr. Renaud is Chief Clinical Psycholo- 
gist in the Department of Psychological 
Medicine of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Cowell Memorial Hospital in 
Berkeley. His training in system and 
methodology was first with F. J. Teg- 
gart in social science and then with 
Egon Brunswik and Jean Macfarlane in 
psychology, as he moved over from so- 
cial theory to clinical practice. He is 
now a Diplomate in Clinical Psychology 
and is indefatigable in his interest in all 
phases of psychotherapy. 


— in March of 1958, the forces 
of Vienna, and a determined con- 
tingent of dissident irregulars from many 
parts of the United States, met in a 
bloody engagement in New York. Among 
the by no means moribund injured were 
some of the major figures in American 
psychoanalysis. 

The volume which records this en- 
counter is the report of a series of con- 
ferences held under auspices of the New 


York Academy of Sciences on the status 
of important methodological problems in 
psychoanalysis. The book consists of 
three papers on libido theory (Szasz, 
Stanton, Pumpian-Mindlin), one on the 
unconscious (Bellak), and one on the 
ego, id, superego (Ostow). Each paper 
is accompanied by extensive transcripts 
of critical comments by discussants and 
panel speakers. 

The reviewer believes the voiume will 
interest nearly all of CP’s readers. Those 
familiar with current issues in psycho- 
analysis will read the five articles not 
only for their intrinsic interest, but also, 
perhaps as one might read an Account 
of Battle, to learn how foul play (the 
argumentum ad hominem, the begged 
question, the selective quotation) did in 
some favored champion of their own 
views. It is perhaps the larger group of 
CP’s readers, however, those with a 
more general concern for the position of 
drives in behavior theory at large, who 
will be especially interested to have at 


hand a volume largely devoted to the 
dissection, appraisal, and explication of 
that core of the Freudian theoretical ap- 
paratus, the libido theory. For all the 
issues are here and are presented with 
vigor and intelligence by men frequently 
as familiar with the perspective from 
the library stacks as with the view from 
behind the couch. 

In short, many of the large questions 
which are perpetual sources of the de- 
visive antinomies of present behavior 
science are either examined in some de- 
tail or come up for discussion. Inter- 
personal meanings (Szasz) and instinc- 
tual impulses (Sanford), willingness to 
deal temporarily in terminology sug- 
gested by clinical intuitionism (Stan- 
ton), and operationism and a more im- 
mediate program of logical clarification 
(Wolfenstein) are the contrasting points 
of view from which most of the varied 
subject matters of this conference are 
regarded. These latter range so widely 
that a sketchy sample will give an indi- 
cation of their diversity. Does the libido 
theory necessarily conduce to some pre- 
mature, and possibly evasive, physiolo- 
gizing of psychological data? Is science 
itself an ethical system? Is the matrix 
of drives (libido) primarily pleasure- 
seeking? Do recent accruals of behavior 
data necessitate the building of newer, 
open-system models and the casting 
aside of older, closed schema? Do con- 
temporary findings in biology conduce 
to an interest in energetics and ‘eco- 
nomics’ or to signals and information? 


"a reviewer is of the opinion that 
two of the papers, by Szasz and by 
Pumpian-Mindlin, with the accompany- 
ing discussions by Sanford, Kubie, Bel- 
lak, and others, may come to stand as 
the definitive statements of both sides 
of the ambivalence of our decade to- 
ward the libido theory. Here we have 
Szasz, learned, incisivé, clear, urging 
the view that the libido theory is an an- 
swer to questions in which we are no 
longer interested, that the theory of 
erotogenic zones (although not the ob- 
servations) is based less on the data of 
science than on a desire to affirm an 
ethical position, that the hypothesis of 
libidinal zones falls “increasingly out- 
side the scope of psychoanalysis,” that 
logically the status of Freud’s ‘medical’ 
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statements concerning varieties of sexual 
behavior is “closer to rules {on} 
how to dance the Viennese waltz, or 
how to play chess” than to descriptions 
of medical syndromy, and that the con- 
cept of pleasure in--libido theory is 
founded on an_ epistemological error 
and is, in any case, a tautology. 

It is exciting at this point, then, to 
see Nevitt Sanford, using only his bare 
hands, assail Szasz’s closely reasoned 
edifice. Urbane, persuasive, and auda- 
cious, Sanford makes the attempt, by 
a judicious series of inexpensive agree- 
ments, broad dissents, and a large and 
informed sympathy for Freud's pur- 
poses, to turn entirely, or to soften, 
many of Szasz’s points. 

Our estimate of the success of San- 
ford’s advocacy will hinge mainly on 
how seriously we take his contention 
that Szasz has read Freud too literally. 
To this reviewer, Szasz’s reply suc- 
ceeded in being as fairly balanced as it 
was forceful. He says: “on the basis of 
our present knowledge. to what shall 
we orient ourselves in Freud’s writings? 
The more we attempt to relate our- 
selves to what is good or useful in 
Freud's works, the less validity my 
criticism will have. However, the more 
we see the limitations of Freud's libido 
theory, the more cogent and valid, I 
believe, my thesis will appear.” - 

Pumpian-Mindlin succeeds in the 
amazingly short compass of thirteen 
pages, in reviewing and reflecting on 
many formative issues in the history of 
psychoanalysis, as well as in examining 
various models successively implied by 
changes in analytic theory. He discusses 
shifts from energies to signals. from 
quantities to order, from interaction to 
field theory, from closed to open sys- 
tems, and with a masterly turn in his 
last few pages, renders his view of the 
relevance of all this to libido theory, to 
the neuroses, and to the possibility of 
a rapprochement between psychoanaly- 
sis and general psychology. Many psy- 
chologists will no doubt view this latter 
prospect favorably. Yet Nevitt Sanford 
(who clearly had only been resting be- 
tween halves), rose to doubt that pre- 
occupation with models today will lead 
to new observations, or indeed that it 
did in the past, to doubt whether Freud 
was in fact restricted in his thinking by 
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his successive models, and to doubt es- 
pecially—and he gives many reasons— 
whether psychoanalysis will profit much 
from becoming “more like contempo- 
rary psychology.” 

Bellak’s paper offers a more precise 
delineation of the relation of the con- 
cept of the unconscious to domains of 
research traditionally important to gen- 
eral psychologists, such as motivation, 
development, figure-ground phenomena, 
and thought processes. Stanton, after 
expressing his reservations re premature 
reductionism, and culturalism, devotes 
the body of his paper to showing how 
far he can get in applying libido theory 
and some of its contemporary supple- 
ments to the problem of object choice 
in the child and adult. Although these 
latter two papers, and that of Ostow, 
are less oriented to epistemological 
issues than might be anticipated in a 
conference on methodological problems, 
many of the discussants address them- 
selves to this insufficiency with enthusi- 
asm: “I fear I shall be extremely trou- 
blesome about this whole problem.” 
says Kubie of the unconscious. “My 
enemies should have such friends!” 
laments Ostow, upon receiving from 
discussant Mirsky an ironic compliment 
and a request “to see the data.” 

In summary: much of this symposium 
is clearly rich with interest for many 
psychologists. However, on such issues 
as the libido theory, where party lines 
have already been so clearly drawn, and 
where speakers and discussants alike 
tend to fire from well-entrenched posi- 
tions, one wonders whether the sym- 
posial form itself does not ‘egg on’ par- 
ticipants in their disagreements, leaving 
potential areas of agreement unexplored. 


When someone is honestly 55% right, 
that’s very good and there’s no use wran- 
gling. And if someone is 60% right, it’s 
wonderful, it’s great luck and let him thank 
God. But what's to be said about 75% 
right? Wise people say this is suspicious. 
Well, and what about 100% right? Who- 
ever says he’s 100% right is a fanatic, a 
thug, and the worst kind of rascal. 

—AN OLD Jew or GaLicia 
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Repression— The 
Tyrant of History 


Norman O. Brown 


Life against Death: The Psycho- 
analytic Meaning of History. 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 366. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by JosepH Katz 


who is Professor of Philosophy at Vas- 
sar College but at present on leave in 
the Department of Psychological Medi- 
cine at the University of California’ at 
Berkeley. He holds a Special Research 
Fellowship from the National Institute 
of Mental Health and, like the author 
of this book, is working at philosophy 
and psychology together, especially on 
the id-ego relation in education at the 
college level. He thinks that eventually 
this work should contribute to the psy- 
chology of thinking. 


-_—o book is likely to be exasperat- 
ing to those who like their cate- 
gories neat—for the reader will find the 
following mixture: an often acute and 
sometimes critical presentation of some 
major ideas of Freud and their develop- 
ment, an original psychological analysis 
of the writings of Swift, Luther, and 
other authors, and, interspersed with all 
this, a constant pointing to the moral 
a practice that springs from the author's 
conviction that “intellectual work should 
be directed towards the relief of man’s 
estate.” 

Brown teaches classics at Wesleyan 
University and has previously published 
two books in the field of ancient myth- 
ology. His present enterprise is based 
on a detailed study of Freud’s writings. 
Its first half is devoted to a discussion 
of Freud’s ideas on eros, death, and 
sublimation. In the second half Brown 
turns more directly to an examination 
of history, not, as one might expect 
from his subtitle, via an analysis of 
actual historical events and personali- 
ties, but instead by way of the writings 
of some outstanding literary, philosophi- 
cal, and religious figures. His psychoana- 
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lytic key to history, which he attempts 
to derive from Freud, is the universality 
of repression. He sees the young child 
as endowed with great vitality and tak- 
ing deep pleasure in his bodily func- 
tions. As the management of this vital- 
ity proves difficult, the child resorts to 
the controlling mechanism of repression. 
Although it is often held that this re- 
pression of individual vitality is due 
to society's demands and prohibitions, 
Brown asserts, on the contrary, that so- 
cial institutions are the reflections and 
tools of the individual’s attempt to re- 
press himself. 

Brown develops in great detail the 
concepts of a life instinct and a death 
instinct (terms used by Freud in some 
rather speculative contexts). The con- 
flict between the two contributes much 
to the unmanageability of instinct and 
serves as a stimulus to repression. The 
conception of the two instincts is com- 
plex, but an outstanding characteristic 
of the death instinct, as defined by 
Brown, is the tendency to separateness 
and individuality, as against the life in- 
stinct’s drive toward union. The death 
instinct is kept from its normal expres- 
sion immediately at birth due to the in- 
fant’s inability to accept separation from 
the mother. From this point on the hu- 
man individual finds it difficult to grow 
(to give up previous satisfactions) and 
to accept death, that is to say, the ulti- 
mate separation of the individual. (The 
term death instinct is misleading, for 
the destructiveness it suggests charac- 
terizes the death instinct, according to 
Brown, only in its repressed form.) 


» impact of Brown’s book cannot 
be gauged from any general thesis which 
may, with some difficulty, be extracted 
from it. It resides in his examination of 
particular ideas and authors. Perhaps 
his most original contribution here is 
his analysis of Luther's Protestantism, 
with its implications for the psychology 
of religion in general. Beginning with 
Luther’s own statement, long suppressed 
by scholars, that his fundamental doc- 
trine (of justification by faith, not by 
works) came to him while sitting “on 
the privy in the tower,” Brown traces 
the anal theme through Luther's writ- 
ings. He sees Luther as viewing the 
monetary orientation of early capital- 


ism as a further consequence of re- 
pressed anal pleasure, and the resulting 
restless activity of the modern world as 
the never-satisfying quest for symbolic 
substitutes instead of the original ob- 
jects of instinct. Luther’s emphatic re- 
jection of the secular world turns out 
to be the rejection of a world charac- 
terized by repression and his vision of 
heaven turns out to be a disguised affir- 
mation of instinct freed from repres- 
sion: resurrection of the body in a quite 
literal sense. 

What is startling about this thesis is 
that it ranges religion on the side of in- 
stinct. This is quite in contrast to the 
common view of Protestantism as be- 
ing dominantly ascetic (rejecting in- 
stinct) and of religion being oriented to 
spiritual or substitutive satisfactions in- 
stead of bodily ones. With Brown, re- 
ligion turns out to affirm instinct and 
to provide an implicit criticism of so- 
ciety’s alienation from it. Regardless of 
whether one agrees with him in detail, 
what Brown says may be pondered by 
anyone who wishes to understand the 
psychological appeal of religion. 

The book’s chief flaws are its neglect 
of personality factors other than the re- 
pressing mechanism and its silence about 
theories that deal with these factors (for 
instance, ego psychology). Brown may 
well have missed an opportunity that 
the very study of history and literature 
provides: clues to a further elucidation 
of the nature of non-instinctual or ego 
functions. He sees history as marked by 
a single failure (repression) and sug- 


gests a single remedy: the lifting of re- . 


pression (without saying how). 

The part-analytic and part-evocative 
style of Brown’s book may well be a 
stumbling block for those readers who 
pride themselves on their being scien- 
tific; but others are going to find this 
radical criticism of the cultural status 
quo a useful stimulus for their more 
technical formulations of the nature of 
personality and its social setting. It is 
worth noting that it is a rare occasion— 
one not limited to classical scholars 
alone—when cultural analysis is brought 
to stress the importance of the body. 
It is also interesting to discover a cul- 
tural historian finding in Freud rather 
than in the neo-Freudians the best psy- 
chological ground for his analysis, 


Analysis and 
History 


A. Bronson Feldman 


The Unconscious in History. New 
York: Philosophical} Library, 1959. 
Pp. 269. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Cartes A, CURRAN 


who is Professor in Loyola University 
in Chicago and concerned with counsel- 
ing therapy, psychosomatics, and the 
dynamics of personality. He is the au- 
thor of Personality Factors in Counsel- 
ing (Grune and Stratton, 1945) and 
Counseling in Catholic Life and Educa- 
tion (Macmillan, 1952, 4th printing, 
1957). 


| pepe the title one might conclude 
that this book is an historical dis- 
cussion of theories of the unconscious. 
It is, on the contrary, rather a treat- 
ment of certain precise topics—some- 
what loosely interrelated—that might be 
considered historical. The Crisis of 
Christianity is followed by a chapter on 
Lincoln. These two chapters seem not to 
be related to the following two sections 
which consider Patriotism and various 
cultural nationalisms. The final section 
is the author's theory of history and 
economics. 

The treatment of these various ques- 
tions is unified by a strong faith in psy- 
choanalytic concepts as the key to all 
difficulties. Prehistoric peoples are ana- 
lyzed as easily as Christ and Lincoln. 
Recent world events and their leaders 
are also made to fit nicely into familiar 
psychoanalytic grooves. Consequently 
one’s approval ‘of this treatment will 
depend in large measure on one’s con- 
victions of the possible application of 
psychoanalytic theories to topics that 
range so broadly. 

The present reviewer found the dis- 
cussions interesting and sometimes in- 
genious but without convincing substan- 
tial data. The origins of Christianity, 
for example, get summarily psychoana- 
lyzed in a way that would certainly not 
be acceptable to many Christians or to 
most of the authorities on the actual 
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history of that period. This same treat- 
ment occurs here and there throughout 
the book. Obviously, in a book covering 
topics so widely diverse, many issues 
can be raised which the author does not 
satisfactorily answer. 

On the positive side, however, one can 
find real value and significance in many 
of the writer’s observations and specu- 


lations. As in so many other areas, psy- 
choanalytic theory can shed new light 
on some facets of history itself and the 
hidden motivations of historical person- 
ages. The author’s compilation of this 
series of loosely connected essays has 
thus added a significant volume to the 
literature of what might be called a 
psychoanalytic theory of history. 


Neuropsychology’s Van 


Mary A. B. Brazier (Ed.) 


The Central Nervous System and Behavior. (Transactions of the First 
Conference, 23-26 Feb. 1958.) New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 


1959. Pp. 450. $5.25. 


Reviewed by Ropert B. MALMo 


Dr. Malmo has been for a decade Di- 
rector of the Laboratory for Psycho- 
logical Studies in the Allan Memorial 
Institute of McGill University. In 1940 
he had a PhD from Yale under the 
aegis of R. M. Yerkes. In World War II 
he was involved in clinical psychology. 
Since then he has been engaged at Mc- 
Gill in research in neuropsychology—a 
term that CP thinks Lashley coined and 
that Malmo prefers to physiological psy- 
chology. Just now he is working with 
electrical methods on tension in human 
subjects and the reticular system in 
animals. 


F’ investigative and theoretical work 
in psychology, intensive training in 
anatomy and physiology appears highly 
desirable, as the contributions of Lash- 
ley and his students clearly show. Most 
ot the contributors to the volume un- 
der review were thoroughly trained in 
anatomy and physiology, though some 
of them, unfortunately, had little knowl- 
edge of psychology. 

At the outset let me state one strong 
objection that I have to this book. The 
topic is clearly one that lies squarely 
within the field of psychology, and, in 
my opinion, it was a serious weakness 
of the Conference, and thus of the book, 
that participants with insufficient knowl- 
edge of psychology were allowed to 
break in with questions and comments 
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that interfered with the continuity of 
the presentations of data and brought 
confusion into the discussions. Certainly 
the book could have been greatly im- 
proved by judicious deletions of much 
of this disheveled dialogue. 

Nevertheless, the Conference Trans- 
actions do show how recent advances in 
neurophysiological method are being em- 
ployed with extremely fruitful results to 
current psychological experimentation. 
Refined techniques of electrical stimula- 
tion have been applied with remarkable 
success to problems of motivation and 
learning and have greatly extended our 
knowledge concerning relations between 
the central 
havior. 

Psychologists will be familiar with the 
classic works of W. H. Gantt and H. S. 
Liddell who participated in the Confer- 
ence, and with some of the recent work 
of the younger participants like James 
Olds. Karl Pribram, and Hans-Lukas 
Teuber. 


nervous system and_ be- 


one main purpose of the 
Conference was to consider the Russian 
influence on neuropsychology, certain 
members of the Conference were well 
prepared to discuss the works of Pavlov 
and Bechterev (reviewed by Gantt and 
P. I. Yakovlev, respectively). Though 
current Russian work was not covered 
in this first conference, B. W. Adkinson 


of the National Science Foundation 
stated that funds had been allocated for 
the translation of Russian articles, and 
presumably this current work will be 
dealt with in a later conference. 

By means of a profusely illustrated 
historical review, the works of Pavlov 
and Bechterev are placed in the context 
of science in their time. Especially does 
Brazier’s chapter on Sechenov, the fa- 
ther of Russian physiology, reveal his 
prophetic belief in the great progress 
that would surely come to psychology 
through methods which make the cen- 
tral nervous system accessible to direct 
observation. 

At the present time, it seems to be 
a controversial matter as to which of 
Sechenov’s two great followers, Bechte- 
rev or Pavlov. will be recognized by 
history as having made the greater con- 
tribution to psychology. Yakovlev, the 
one Russian participant at the Confer- 
ence (though he left Russia as a young 
man) had attended medical school in 
Russia in the days of Bechterev and 
Pavlov. He reviewed Bechterev’s con- 
tributions, bringing out the strong an- 
tagonism between these two men. It 
seems from Lashley’s reflections on the 
writings of the 1920s that Pavlov suf- 
fered from rather serious blind 
spots in his attempts at theory in the 
field of psychology, and that Bechterev 
surpassed him in his grasp of psycho- 
logical problems. Perhaps it was Bechte- 
rev’s study with Wundt at Leipzig and 
his mastery of the psychological litera- 
ture (not read by Pavlov?) that showed 
in Bechterev’s writings and impressed 
his contemporaries in the field of psy- 
chology. 

Although direct stimulation of the 
brain with implanted electrodes and other 
electrophysiological methods are coming 
more and more into use in present-day 
neuropsychology, in the skilled hands of 
R. W. Sperry and others, the extirpa- 
tion method is still yielding new in- 
formation of considerable importance. 
Through the use of his 


some 


‘split-brain’ 


technique (division of the corpus cal- 
losum down the middle), Sperry is able 
to study the effect of cortical lesions 
on learned behavior without the usual 
complications of severe paralyses and 
other deficits that are produced when 
the lesions must be bilateral. 
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New work reported by R. W. Doty 
is concerned with the intriguing prob- 
lem of localizing the engram. Doty has 
the idea that by stimulating a point on 
the cat's cortex directly while he is 
eliciting a response (e.g., leg flexion to 
avoid shock), he can produce an engram 
in the cat’s brain. Moreover, by pro- 
ducing it in this way, he believes that 
he can put the engram into action by 
stimulation at this point in the brain 
and can remove it by extirpating this 
particular part of the brain. In other 
words, by direct stimulation of the 
brain, he believes that he can do some- 
thing which is impossible to do when 
learning depends on stimulating a sense 
organ; he can determine the localiza- 
tion of the engram. 

These experiments, which Doty recog- 
nizes as a logical extension of R. B. 
Loucks’ work in Gantt’s laboratory in 
the 1930s, appear very promising. If 
Doty were successful in bypassing the 
sensory systems in establishing learned 
reactions, and if some of his other sup- 
positions are correct, he would have a 
powerful tool with which to study the 
formation of the engram. 

It is plain to see that Sechenov’s wish 
for direct observation of the brain's 

* workings in behavioral studies is com- 
ing true at last. In addition to Doty’s 
experiments, there were reported at the 
Conference Frank Morrell’s and Jasper’s 
experiments on EEG conditioning in 
monkeys, John’s experiments (with K. F. 
Killam), in which continuous recordings 
from electrodes implanted in the brain 
revealed consistent changes during learn- 
ing; and the auditory experiments of 
Galambos with central recordings, bear- 
ing directly on questions of neural me- 
diation of set or attention. 

Psychology has been advanced notably 
by the work of men like Lashley who 
have come into it from other biological 
sciences, but the important point to re- 
alize is that before even such a man 
can make his contribution to psychol- 
ogy, it is necessary for him to acquire 
a mastery of the psychological prob- 
lems. As E. R. John put it so clearly, 
the problems are chiefly psychological 
ones; and the tools of electrophysiol- 
ogy applied to these problems without 
sufficient knowledge of psychology can 
so easily be misused. 


Training Talent 
Joseph L. French (Ed.) 


Educating the Gifted: A Book of 
Readings. New York: Henry Holt, 
1959. Pp. xviii + 555. $5.50. 


Reviewed by T. ErNEst NEWLAND 


who is Professor of Education at the 
University of Illinois. He has been 
working with and for exceptional chil- 
dren for nearly thirty years now. He 
got the program of education for ex- 
ceptional children started in Pennsyl- 
vania and he also helped with similar 
changes in Tennessee. He is associated 
editorially with three journals of educa- 
tion, including the one called Excep- 
tional Children. 


O" of a background of psychologi- 
cal counseling services which in- 
volved gifted children, gifted youths, 
and recent relevant teaching at the col- 
lege level, Joseph French—a man with 
an EdD from the University of Ne- 
braska and now a professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri—has 
taken a positive step by trying to com- 
pensate for the limitations of the many 
books recently published on educating 
gifted children. 

Dr. French introduces each of this 
groupings of readings with comments 
which are integrative in intent. The 59 
readings, taken mostly from 25 psy- 
chological and educational periodicals, 
range from the admonitory to the rea- 
sonably researched, from masterpieces 
to master’s theses. 

Sketchily setting the stage with ma- 
terial bearing on society’s need for more 
effective education of the gifted, and by 
readings on their .varying identifying 
characteristics, French samples descrip- 
tions of general and specific provisions 
—largely at the elementary and second- 
ary school levels. In view of the time 
when the materials were being assem- 
bled for this book, the samplings on the 
adjustment of the gifted students and 
on the problems of their underachieve- 
ment may be said to be representative, 
as are also those on the characteristics 
and preparation of teachers. The sec- 


tion on evaluative studies of programs 
and general suggestions for research, 
constituting nearly a fifth of the book, 
by no means exhausts the readings on 
empirical research and discussion based 
on research, 

He who compiles any list of readings 
inevitably invites criticism by his peers. 
The diversified range of areas for which 
readings have been selected will be 
helpful to many teaching newly insti- 
tuted courses on the education of the 
gifted. Some will note that, apparently, 
nothing deserving inclusion had been 
written before 1945, and that only six 
of these selections antedate 1953. Psy- 
chologists in particular are likely to 
wish for a major reading or so on the 
nature of intelligence. The old-timers 
will regret that the selection neglects 
too much the historical roots of work 
on the gifted. Those (perhaps few) with 
a philosophical sensitivity to this area 
will find their chief interest overlooked. 
Others will perceive Dr. French as re- 
flecting too much his Nebraska orienta- 
tion by not including research elsewhere 
on early admission, as in the Brookline, 
Massachusetts, longitudinal study that 
extends through college. Certain of the 
Edgerton and Britt follow-up studies on 
the youngsters of the Annual Science 
Talent Search well could have supported 
the more recent selection on the Na- 
tional Merit scholars. Those looking for 
readings in the area of itinerant educa- 
tional consultant service for the gifted 
will be disappointed. 

In spite of the fact that some Latin 
spines will stiffen at the use of data with 
a singular verb form, and even though 
many readers will know that the diplo- 
mats mentioned in the book are really 
the diplomates of the American Board 
of Examiners in Professional Psychol- 
ogy, and although some with less savvy 
in the field will be inconvenienced a bit 
by errors resulting, presumably, from 
hasty proofreading, this book is indeed 
a worthy first try. It will meet many 
needs of a goodly number of those 
teaching and studying the educating of 
gifted children. 


You may not divide the seamless coat of 
learning. 


—ALrrep NortH WHITEHEAD 
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Goop Writinc: THE LITTLE Book 


eg summer there emerged from Mac- 
millan’s printworks a little book on 
how to write effective prose, a book 
lifted almost at once by its own effec- 
tive prose into the best-seller list. In 
1918, William Strunk, Jr., teaching Eng- 
lish 8 at Cornell, brought together his 
rules for good writing, and, supporting 
them by a host of illustrations, printed 
them in what he called The Elements 
of Style. E. B. White, of New Yorker 
fame and a writer whose gift for happy 
forthright expression has encouraged 
many others to try to do as well, took 
Strunk’s course in 1919, used the book, 
went forth to make his mark as a writer, 
and then, almost forty years later, came 
up against an old copy of Strunk's 
parvum opus to find his enthusiasm for 
his teacher, English 8, and “the Jittle 
book” (as Strunk always called it) re- 
vived. At Macmillan’s request White re- 
vised Strunk's guide, keeping in nearly 
all of the wise though sometimes per- 
sonally prejudiced dicta, updating a few, 
and adding his own introduction (from 
the New Yorker) and a chapter of his 
own persuasive but less authoritarian 
comment—20 pages in a 71-page book. 
(The Elements of Style, Macmillan, 
1959, xiv + 71 pp., $2.50.) The two au- 
thors make a good team and White suc- 
ceeds in transferring to the reader some 
of the enthusiasm he feels for his days 
with Strunk. On balance, however, CP 
prefers being charmed by White's wis- 
dom to being instructed by Strunk's 
certitude. 

Now it would be a good thing to have 
psychologists write more effectively than 
they do. The canons of science prescribe 
rigor and precision, which are found at 
their top level in mathematics. Perhaps 
if all psychology could be resolved into 
mathematics it would be another kind 
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of a good thing. We should then be 
substituting security for joy. and scien- 
tists might be saying that joy is dan- 
gerous. Psychology is not, however, go- 
ing to be mathematicized—not in the 
times of those of us now living, and 
psychologists need to be reminded that 
a stereotyped rigidity of language is 
only an easy, not the most rewarding, 
way of securing precision. You can also 
get precision with variety, but then 
success is harder to manage, although 
ever so much more effective. Effective- 
ness is, moreover, as important in sci- 
ence as rigor. It is the reason for publi- 
cation itself, since truth discovered but 
unrevealed is no good to anyone. The 
hitch comes in the investigators’ moti- 
vation. They are afraid of elegance. 
whereas all that Strunk and White would 
want of scientists is strength and vigor. 
avoidance of the vague and the tame. 

If CP could have its way, it would 
have every reader buy this book, read 
it, and make its informing spirit his own. 
What good magic that would be—nor is 
the book itself wholly without magic. 
Being exactly what it advocates, it can, 
as the best-seller lists show, sell itself. 
Here are some samples of the kind of 
advice you get in it—samples you get 
here because Macmillan, the publisher, 
is playing ball with CP, waiving in this 
special case its copyright restrictions so 
that CP’s readers can be exposed to the 
Strunk-White spell without CP's dim- 
ming intervention. 


The reader [is| in serious trouble most 
of the time,a man floundering in a swamp, 
and [it is] the duty of anyone attempt- 
ing to write English to drain this swamp 
quickly and get his man up on dry ground, 
or at least throw him a rope [p. xi]. 

Since writing is communication, clarity 
can only be a virtue. And although there 
is no substitute for merit in writing, clarity 
comes closest to being one [p. 65]. 


When you say something, make sure you 
have said it. The chances of your having 
said it are only fair [p. 66}. 

The shape of our language is not rigid; 
in questions of usage we have no lawgiver 
whose word is final [p. 33]. 

The best writers sometimes disregard the 
rules of rhetoric. When they do so, how- 
ever, the reader will usually find in the 
sentence some compensating merit, attained 
at the cost of the violation. Unless he is 
certain of doing as well, he will probably 
do best to follow the rules [p. xi]. 

The use of like for as has its defenders; 
they argue that any usage that achieves 
currency becomes valid automatically. This, 
they say, is the way language is formed. 
It is and it isn’t. . . . If every word or de- 
vice that achieved currency were immedi- 
ately authenticated, simply on the grounds 
of popularity, the language would be as 
chaotic as a ball game with no foul lines 
[pp. 41f.]. 

The language is perpetually in flux: it is 
a living stream, shifting, changing, receiv 
ing new strength from a thousand tribu- 
taries, losing old forms in the backwaters 
of time. To suggest that a young writer not 
swim in the main stream of this turbulence 
would be foolish indeed, and such is not 
the intent of these cautionary remarks. The 
intent is to suggest that in choosing be- 
tween the formal and the informal, the 
regular and the offbeat, the general and 
the special, the orthodox and the heretical, 
the beginner err on the side of conserva- 
tism, on the side of established usage. No 
idiom is taboo, no accent forbidden; there's 
simply a better chance of doing well if the 
writer holds a steady course, enters the 
stream of English quietly, and does not 
thrash about [pp. 69f.]. 

Omit needless words. Vigorous writing is 
concise. A sentence should contain no un- 
necessary words, a paragraph no unneces- 
sary sentences. . . . This requires not that 
the writer make all his sentences short, or 
that he avoid all detail and treat his sub- 
jects only in outline, but that every word 
tell. [Strunk’s most vigorous admonition, 
pp. 17f. He says: do not write “the ques- 
tion as to whether” for “whether,” “there 
is no doubt but that” for “no doubt,” “he 
is a man who” for “he,” “owing to the 
fact that” for “since,” “in spite of the fact 
that” for “though,” “call your attention to 
the fact that” for “remind you.”’] 

Avoid tame, colorless, hesitating, non- 
committal language. [p. 14. Do not say “He 
was not very often on time” for “He usu- 
ally came late.”] 

Prefer the specific to the general, the 
definite to the vague, the concrete to the 
abstract [p. 15]. 
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The habitual use of the active voice .. . 
makes for forcible writing. This is true . . . 
with writing of any kind [p. 14]. 

Write with nouns and verbs, not with 
adjectives and adverbs. The adjective hasn't 
been built that can pull a weak or inac- 
curate noun out of a tight place [p. 57]. 

Avoid the elaborate, the pretentious, the 
coy, and the cute. Do not be tempted by 
a twenty-dollar word when there is a ten- 
center handy, ready and able. Anglo-Saxon 
is a livelier tongue than Latin, so use 
Anglo-Saxon words [p. 63]. 

Write in a way that draws the reader's 
attention to the sense and substance of the 
writing, rather than to the mood and tem- 
per of the author [p. 56]. 

Instead of announcing that what you are 
about to tell is interesting, make it so [p. 
40]. 


A special admonition for CP's review- 
ers is: 


In the criticism or interpretation of 
literature, the writer should be careful 
to avoid dropping into summary... . He 
should aim to write an orderly discussion 
supported by evidence, not a summary 
with occasional comment. Similarly, if the 
scope of his discussion includes a number 
of works, he will as a rule do better not 
to take them up singly in chronological or- 
der, but to aim from the beginning at es- 
tablishing general conclusions [p. 26]. 


A special admonition for psychologist- 
authors in these days when data without 
a theory are considered bastard is: 

In exposition and in argument, the writer 
must ... never lose his hold upon the 
concrete, and even when he is dealing with 
general principles, he must give particular 
instances of their application [p. 17]. 


Now “Get the little book!” as White 
wrote in the New Yorker, when he had 
first rediscovered his old text. These 
excerpts are no substitute for it. They 
are exhibits of what is there, intended 
to entice you into respect for prose 
style if perchance you are afraid of 
style as if it were an elegant affectation. 
It is no such thing; everyone, says 
White, has a style, and the important 
thing is not whether to have it but how 
to have it good. 

Here is White on style: 


There is no satisfactory explanation of 
style, no infallible guide to good writing, 
no assurance that a person who thinks 
clearly will be able to write clearly, no key 
that unlocks the door, no inflexible rules 


by which the young writer may shape his 
course. He will often find himself steering 
by stars that are disturbingly in motion 
[p. 52]. 

Style is an increment in writing... . 
Every writer, by the way he uses language, 
reveals something of his spirit, his habits, 
his capacities, his bias. . . . No writer long 
remains incognito [p. 53}. 

Young writers often suppose that style 
is a garnish for the meat of prose, a sauce 
by which a dull dish is made palatable. 
Style has no such separate entity; it is 
nondetachable, unfilterable [p. 55}. 


So there you are. Be part of the new 
age when scientists will have the wis- 
dom, courage, and skill to write with 
force, clarity, and vividness. “Get the 
little book!” This review is just its ad- 
vertisement. Wm. Strunk and E. B. 
White. Macmillan. $2.50. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, LATIN 


a7 CP, when it uses a French, Ger- 
man, or Latin phrase, gets letters of 
complaint: Stick to the vernacular! Also 
some don’t-give-up-the-ship letters: to 
assume erudition is to support it. CP 
has also had a few raised-eyebrow let- 
ters about inaccurate Latin and German. 
But what to do? The New Yorker, 
which must surely have been one of 
CP’s hidden persuaders, uses Spanish, 
French, German, Latin, and Greek 
phrases on occasion, always briefly and 
such that, if you cannot read what it 
says, you have from the context a good 
chance at guessing. CP just does not 
want to surrender and say that its read- 
ers are less well educated than the New 
Yorker’s, and besides, they probably are 
not, though their zest for the mysterious 
may be less. 

As for the editor, that could be an- 
other matter. Should he show his aspira- 
tions when he cannot meet them? Und- 
verbindete Lesungen (CP, Sept. 1959, 
4, 277), intended to echo Wertheim- 
er’s complaint about the atomists’ Und- 
Verbindungen, their congeries, their ‘and- 
connections,’ was just plain wrong. The 
verb was very wrong and the noun 
half-wrong. Lesung is what the speaker 
puts out, not what the reader takes in. 
It’s efferent. If CP had wanted to be 
bright and allusive without upsetting 
its deutschen Gelehrten, it should have 


said: Und-verbundene Lesestiicke, as 
three of its readers have remarked. Let 
CP’s soul be cleansed by this confession. 

On L’encyclopédie au Koch there can 
be no yielding. A critic says @ la Koch. 
Nonsense. This is le Koch, now a VIP. 
Another says L’encyclopédie 4 la mode 
de Koch. But that’s no VIP. It would 
have to be L’encyclopédie a la mode du 
Koch. 


Books To CoME 


y is a book due out soon to be 
called Cognitive Theory and Clinical In- 
ference. Rinehart is publishing it, and 
the authors are T. R. Sarbin and D. E. 
Bailey, both in Berkeley, California, and 
Ronald Taft in Nedlands, Australia. 
They did not find the 10,000-mile dis- 
persion conducive to rapid collabora- 
tion. The book tells how we make ob- 
servations and judgments of others, un- 
dertakes to link cognitive theory with 
inference under a Brunswikian orienta- 
tion, and has a chapter on the validity 
of clinical inference. 


Five Yale men have worked six years 
to complete enough research to enable 
them to publish Anxiety in Elementary 
School Children. The men are Seymour 
B. Sarason, Kenneth S. Davidson, Fred- 
erick F. Lighthall, Richard R. Waite, 
and Britton K. Ruebush. They began as 
friends and are interested to note that 
they have also ended as friends. Wiley 
will publish them this spring—April, 
maybe. Some of the researches have 
been published but many are fresh. For 
anxiety they used the state that class 
examinations induce in children. They 
note that this culture is test-conscious, 
test-affected, and well tested—Galton’s 
ideal with attitudinal consequences he 
never anticipated. If you can take ex- 
aminations in stride, you should have a 
better chance with life’s other hazards. 

—E. G. B. 
Ww 


Do but take care to express yourself in 
a plain, easy Manner, in well-chosen, sig- 
nificant and decent terms, and to give a 
harmonious and pleasing Turn to your Pe- 
riods; study to explain your Thoughts, and 
set them in the truest Light, labouring as 
much as possible, not to leave them dark 
nor intricate, but clear and intelligible. 

—Micvet pe Cervantes 
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The Gifted Child at Forty-five 


Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden 


The Gifted Group at Mid-Life: Thirty-Five Years’ Follow-Up of the 
Superior Child. (Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. V.) Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 187. $4.50. 


Reviewed by ANNE ANASTASI 


Dr. Anastasi is Professor of Psychology 
in the Graduate School of Fordham 
University and is well known for her 
contributions in the areas of individual 
and group differences and of heredity 
and environment. She is the author of 
Differential Psychology (3rd ed., 1958) 
and Psychological Testing (1954). She 
‘has been President of the Eastern Psy- 
chological Association and of the Divi- 
sion of General Psychology of the 
American Psychological Association. 


A the time of the follow-up reported 
in this volume, most of the sub- 
jects of the Gifted Child Study had 
reached their mid-forties. Like the pre- 
ceding volume, this book is complete in 
itself, providing a summary of the ear- 
lier stages of the project in the first 
two chapters. The remaining chapters 
are devoted to the results of the third 
major follow-up, including test, ques- 
tionnaire, and interview data on the 
gifted subjects, their spouses, and their 
offspring. Field data were gathered in 
1950-52, thirty years after the initia- 
tion of the study, and were supple- 
mented in 1955 through a mail ques- 
tionnaire. The unparalleled amount of 
cooperation obtained in this project is 
indicated by the fact that 95% of the 
1437 living subjects participated ac- 
tively in the field study. 

The present findings are largely cor- 
roborative of trends established earlier 
in the study. In physical and mental 
health, as well as in emotional and so- 
cial adjustment, the gifted group con- 
tinued to be superior to the generality. 
Intellectual level, as measured by a 
second form of the specially developed 
Concept Mastery Test, again placed the 
gifted far above any other group tested. 
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In sharp contrast to the usual cross- 
sectional results on unselected adults, 
both the gifted subjects and their spouses 
improved significantly in mean score in 
the 12-year interval between the two 
administrations of the Concept Mastery 
Test. 

Educational and vocational 
ment presented 


achieve- 
an increasingly favor- 
able picture. The chapter on careers un- 
doubtedly contains the most significant 
contributions of the present follow-up. 
As they became more stabilized and 
better established in their chosen fields, 
the gifted men showed further upward 
movement in occupational level. While 
the percentage in the professional cate- 
gory remained nearly the same from 
1940 to 1955 (459%), that in the mana- 
gerial, official, and semi-professional cate- 
gory rose from 26 to 41. It is especially 
noteworthy that the largest single oc- 
cupational group, comprising 10.4% of 
the cases, consisted of executives and 
managers in business and industry; this 
percentage rises to 16.2 when executives 
in banking, finance, and insurance are 
added. The only other occupation with 
a frequency of 10% or more is that of 
lawyers (including judges). These fig- 
ures lend no support to the popular 
stereotype of the intellectually gifted 
man who has difficulty in working with 
people. Besides the group data, the ca- 
reer chapter includes illustrative reports 
of cases which, though highly condensed, 
nevertheless provide fascinating reading. 

As for the gifted women, approxi- 
mately half were housewives with -no 
outside employment. Many of these 


women, however, were very successful 
in avocational pursuits in such fields as 
art, music, and writing, or in commu- 
nity service, in which they were making 


outstanding contributions. Among the 
employed women, the most common 
occupations reflected existing sex roles 
in our culture rather than special tal- 
ents. At the same time, there were in- 
dividual gifted who had 
tained eminence in science, literature, 
or art; several were pursuing distin- 
guished careers in the higher profes- 
sions; and still others were described as 
“phenomenally successful in business.” 
Some of these had combined a career 
with marriage and child-rearing. Appar- 
ently the gifted women followed a va- 
riety of individual patterns in utilizing 
their talents within 
tural framework. 


women 


the existing cul- 


ye present volume is clear, readable, 
and well organized. While fully docu- 
mented and not overpopularized, it 
could probably be read with good un- 
derstanding by the psychologically un- 
trained reader. Its authors have wisely 
refrained from including all data within 
the single volume, reserving several spe- 
cial analyses for future publications. 

Few investigations planned nearly four 
decades ago would fare well if evalu- 
ated in the light of subsequent advances 
in experimental design, psychometrics, 
and psychological theory. That so much 
of the Gifted Child Study would remain 
unchanged if it were to be initiated to- 
day is a testimonial to the insight of 
Terman and his associates. Inevitably. 
however, certain changes would be made. 
partly from experience gained in the 
study itself and partly from develop- 
ments in psychology as a whole 

First, it seems likely that multiple in- 
dices of giftedness would be substituted 
for the global IQ as a basis for inclu- 
sion in the study. More emphasis on 
creativity and originality would likewise 
be in line with current developments re- 
garding the nature of intelligence. Sec- 
ond, the administration of group tests 
to the entire population from which sub- 
jects were chosen, rather than to those 
nominated by teachers, would have 
eliminated certain sampling biases and 
might have appreciably altered results 
in such areas as school achievement 
and emotional adjustment. Third, fol- 
low-ups of a normal control group 
would have permitted an estimate of 
the possible effects of participating in 
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the study on eventual outcomes. Fourth, 
one wonders to what extent the charac- 
teristics of the gifted group, both in 
childhood and in maturity, may be as- 
sociated not with giftedness as such but 
with the relatively high socioeconomic 
level from which most of the subjects 
came. A control group of normal intelli- 
gence but equated with the gifted sub- 
jects in socioeconomic level might have 
shed some light on this question. Fi- 
nally, current research on child-rearing 
practices suggests that more detailed 
study of this aspect of the homes of the 
gifted children might have provided 
valuable data on the _ psychological 
milieu most conducive to the develop- 
ment of talent. 

Terman’s own participation in the 


project which he started in 1921 and 
with which he was so closely identified 
ended with his death in 1956. The pres- 
ent volume was completed by Mrs. 
Oden, who served as research associate 
on the project since 1927. Through Ter- 
man’s foresight, however, arrangements 
for the continuation of the study had 
been made before his death. This unique 
aspect of the project has been aptly 
characterized by Robert R. Sears, its 
present research director, in the follow- 
ing words: “We can be grateful for the 
courage and vision of the man who 
finally broke the barrier of the limited 
lifetime allotted to any one researcher, 
and got under way a study of man that 
will encompass the span of the subjects’ 
lives, not just those of the researchers.” 


Lewis M. TerMAN 


with one of his gifted children grown up and that gifted child’s gifted child. The pictures 
on Terman’s office wall are of J. McK. Cattell, who invented the term mental test (1890), 
G. Stanley Hall with whom Terman took his Clark PhD (1905), and William H. Burn- 
ham, who was Professor of Pedagogy at Clark, a disciple of Hall’s, and in speech and 
writing a stylist whose use of English sensitized Terman to the potentialities of the mother 


tongue. 


Free Associations 


on Psychoanalysis 
Kenneth Mark Colby 


A Skeptical Psychoanalyst. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1958. Pp. vii 
+ 145. $3.75. 


Reviewed by HERBERT ZUCKER 


who is a practicing psychoanalyst and 
also Adjunct Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology in the Graduate Department of 
New York University. He moved into 
clinical psychology, first at Ohio State 
University, and then at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, whence he had his PhD. 
He has for long years been fascinated 
by the problem of how human nature 
gets to understand human nature and 
this motivation brought him into the 
field of psychoanalysis, where he re- 
ceived his special training at the Wil- 
liam Alanson White Institute. 


nc book is a collection of papers 
on psychoanalytic topics written by 
a practicing analyst, who is also a train- 
ing analyst at the San Francisco Psy- 
choanalytic Institute. Four of the nine 
essays deal with theoretical problems, 
others develop clever if minor sugges- 
tions on various matters, a few are de- 
voted to sallies at affairs psychoanalytic, 
one reports a research on sex differences 
in dreams and another is concerned with 
just plain good fun. 

In one paper an inquiry from a 
younger colleague as to what the life of 
an analyst is really like is taken as an 
opportunity to instruct the novitiate in 
principles of ‘analystmanship’ for oper- 
ating in the arena of psychoanalytic 
politics. Changing his tack abruptly, the 
author also urges the beginner to adopt 
the scientist’s rather than the practi- 
tioner’s outlook. 

Another paper draws attention to the 
need for facilitating the flow of free as- 
sociation, not only through the analysis 
of resistance, but by means of effective 
interpretation, as well as by humanizing 
the analytic relationship. 

In an essay on The Logic of Analyz- 
ing, the analyst is seen using higher 
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thought processes much as they are 
used in the scientific method. The au- 
thor offers a clinical example to illus- 
trate his view of how these processes 
operate in analytic work. A patient re- 
ports that bills, newspaper clippings, and 
notes are piling up on his desk. The 
thought processes evoked in the analyst 
by these associations are then described: 
Bills, money, clippings all concern pa- 
per. Anality, since paper and accumula- 
tion are involved. Watch for indications 
of retentiveness, etc. 

The data are thus organized by means 
of classificatory procedures, then related 
to an ‘established’ generalization (anal- 
ity), from which further inferences are 
drawn. These are then checked through 
observation to see if they support the 
hypothesis which seems to be making 
the raw data meaningful. While clinicians 
undoubtedly use higher thought proc- 
esses in analysis and often in this way, I 
was left with the impression that analy- 
sis in this mode leaves people more 
thought about than known. 

Elsewhere the author pleads that the 
professional journals should set aside a 
section for brief notes of special inter- 
est. As an aid to self-analysis he recom- 
mends that a half hour of free associa- 
tions be taped and studied at spaced 
time intervals. Through an amusing and 
‘scholarly’ study of the Isaac Newton 
apple story, he lays to rest the more 
extravagant metaphors some analysts 
would dearly love to apply to the story. 

The style of the book is bright, clear, 
and highly readable. All of these essays 
are nicely developed, some are con- 
cerned with matters of substance, but 
I question whether a number of them 
have enough weight to occupy a place 
in a book. For the author the word 
skeptical connotes only inquiry and re- 
flection. At the same time, however, a 
thread of challenge runs through the 
book. Yet there is no significant depar- 
ture from classical psychoanalysis in 
these essays. The author's position also 
rests squarely on traditional scientific 
method. 


A word to the wise is not sufficient if it 
doesn’t make any sense. 


—JAMES THURBER 
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Sexual Ambiguities 


Eugene de Savitsch 


Homosexuality, Transvestism and Change of Sex. Springfield, Ill: 
Charles C Thomas, 1958. Pp. viii + 120. $3.50. 


Reviewed by DanieEL G. Brown 


Dr. Brown is now psychologist at the 
Neuropsychiatric Service, USAF Hos- 
pital, Forbes Air Force Base in Topeka, 
Kansas. Until recently he was Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Psycholo- 
gist in the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the 
U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado. 
He is especially interested in psycho- 
sexual development, the nature of mas- 
culinity ind femininity, the adjustment 
of the sexes to each other, and in the 
psychological factors in marital 
family relations. 


and 


_——- to the author, primarily a 
surgeon, this small book of 120 
pages was written “in order to satisfy 
numerous enquiries about the so-called 
‘change of sex’ operation.” Had the dis- 
cussion been limited to this specific 
topic, there would not have been suffi- 
cient material for a book but at least 
there would have been a discussion of 
a subject that was based on facts and 
actual experience. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the topics of homosexuality and 
transvestism were included because “it 
was essential for the reader to be ac- 
quainted in general terms with homo- 
sexuality and transvestism, which are 
frequently the underlying factors in the 
desire to change sex.’ Not only is ac- 
ceptable evidence lacking that homo- 
sexuality and transvestism are ‘“‘fre- 
quently the underlying factors’ in such 
cases, but the entire discussion of homo- 
sexuality and transvestism contained in 
this book is largely speculative and con- 
trary to most of the established evi- 
dence pertaining to these subjects. While 
the author, who received his MD in 
1934 from the University of Chicago, 
has an impressive record in the field of 
surgery, his background in the behav- 
ioral sciences is apparently limited, 


Genuine homosexuality” is discussed 
along the following lines: (1) as an in- 
herent, biological condition, (2) as un- 
alterable, (3) with the claim that, eti- 
ologically. environmental factors are of 
little or no consequence, and (4) with 
castration as the recommended treat- 
ment. For the reader who finds it diffi- 
cult to that these claims are 
actually made, the following statements 
are quoted. 


believe 


To understand this condition we must 
turn to embryology. In the vast majority 
of cases, homosexuals are born, not made 

In genuine homosexuality the physical 
acts are the outcome of an inherent con- 
dition, a conditidn which, it 
too strongly stressed, is 
16). 

It is quite conceivable that a homo- 
sexual may have an unfortunate family 
background, but there is absolutely nothing 
to prove that this is a contributory factor 
in the final sexual career (p. 36) 


cannot be 
unalterable (p. 


Although reference is made to the 
“overwhelming evidence that homosexu- 
ality is an inherent biological condi- 
tion,’ nowhere in the book is this “‘over- 
whelming evidence” presented. Further- 
more, since “we are dealing with an 
aberration of nature and not of con- 
duct,” this unwarranted claim leads to 
the negation of environmental modifica- 
tion, reconditioning, and psychotherapy 
in the treatment of homosexuality. What. 
then, the reader may ask. is proposed 
by way of treatment? The answer is 
castration! “It would seem to me that 
if we are really seriously concerned with 
the abolition of an abnormal sexual im- 
pulse we must resort to castration.” 
Castration then, rather than ‘elearning 
and psychotherapy, is the answer to the 
problem of homosexuality! 
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Outstanding Titles 


TOWARD 
UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN 
PERSONALITIES 


PRIVATE 

PRACTICE IN 
CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


CURRENT 

STUDIES 

IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


from 


The Century Psychology Series 


By Rosert Lrerer and Peter Mapison. Based primarily on the 
findings of experimental psychologists and dealing with problems 
of learning, concept-formation, perception, and motivation, the 
emphasis in this text is on the psychology of normal persons rather 
than abnormal psychology. Following five chapters of concrete 
material, the main psychological aspects of personality are dealt 
with in more generalized terms. A number of detailed case his- 
tories illustrate the text. 439 pp., $5.50. 


By THroporr H. Brau. The varied aspects of private practice 
are discussed and analyzed in this text which is the first in its field 
to deal specifically with the usual and unusual situations and prob- 
lems faced by the psychologist in practice. It provides a detailed 
discussion of the interest in private practice to date, a careful re- 
view of the necessary background and experience, as well as dis- 
cussions of psychotherapy and of the responsibilities of the psy- 
chologist. /84 pp., $3.00. 


THIRD EDITION by Firorence L. Gooprnoucn and Leona E. 
Tyter. As in previous editions, this book presents the funda- 
mental concepts of psychology in a simple and stimulating account 
of human growth. Greater emphasis than heretotore is placed on 
personality development, including the work based on psycho- 
analytical approaches to child study, and on developmental tasks 
as the distinguishing features of successive life stages. New dia- 
grams and pictures are included. 552 pp., illus., $6.00. 


By Grorce G. Thompson, Eric F. GArpner, and Francis J. Di 
Vesta. In this provocative new text the principles of psychology 
are applied to modern educational problems, emphasizing group 
therapy, dynamics, and personality adjustment of the school child. 
The book discusses both modern and traditional principles of 
learning and correlates them with numerous applications to class- 
room usage. 535 pp., illus., $6.00. 


Student’s Workbook, /38 pp., $1.90. 


By F. Joseph McGuican and Auten D. Carvin. ‘This introduc. 
tory text presents thirty-three contemporary (since 1950) reports 
in the fields of learning, motivation, personality, perception, and 
developmental and social psychology which reveal some of the 
significant trends in psychological research. ‘The studies have 
been edited with great skill to make them more readily under- 
standable without losing the essence of the original reports. 226 
pp., illus., $2.65. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 W. 32nd Street, New York |, N.Y. 
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The discussion of transvestism cen- 
ters around four rather dubious asser- 
tions: (1) that transvestism is an in- 
herent or congenital organic condition; 
(2) that it is “a closely allied condi- 
tion” to homosexuality; (3) that the 
final expression of transvestism is “an 
insistence on a change of the sex it- 
self’: and (4) that women are subject 
to transvestism as often or possibly 
more often than men. 

As a matter of fact, every one of 
these conceptions is open to serious 
doubt. In the first place, comparative 
cultural studies of transvestism point to 
the efficacy and tremendous importance 
of early experience and learning in de- 
termining the entire course of human 
sexual behavior (Ford and Beach). Simi- 
larly, Kinsey et al. conclude that there 
are indeed few phenomena that more 
strikingly illustrate the force of psy- 
chologic conditioning than transvestism 
Secondly, the Kinsey research group 
has obtained case histories on scores of 
transvestites, the majority of whom 
were not and never were homosexual. 
This finding led these investigators to 
the conclusion that transvestism and 
homosexuality are completely independ- 
ent conditions. Thirdly, the Kinsey find- 
ings offer no evidence whatsoever to the 
effect that the “final expression” of trans- 
vestism is “an insistence on a change of 
sex.” And fourthly, there is convincing 
evidence that transvestism is much more 
common in males than in females, per- 
haps 30 times more common! 


N.: only is the discussion of homo- 
sexuality, transvestism, and change of 
sex confusing, since these conditions are 
described as closely interrelated, but, 
for good measure, hermaphroditism is 
included and mixed up with the rest. 
Since it is taken for granted that all of 
these conditions are biological in origin, 
homosexuality, transvestism, and desire 
for change of sex are looked upon as 
inborn physiological equivalents of her- 
maphroditism, i.e., as inherent constitu- 
tional anomalies that are just as much 
the result of faulty genetic or congenital 
development or both as is hermaphro- 
ditism. In short, the book’s failure 
clearly to differentiate these four inde- 
pendent and different conditions con- 
founds an already confused* discussion. 
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The speculative nature of much of 
the contents of this book is seen in its 
discussion of the important historical 
position in Turkey occupied by eunuchs 
who were “famous for their mental abil- 
ity and astute statesmanship.” Says the 
book: “It would perhaps be an exag- 
geration to say that the secondary part 
played by Turkey today in international 
affairs is due to the disappearance or, 
at least. the serious reduction in the 
number of eunuchs, but we cannot over- 
look this apparent coincidence.” 

In the discussion of males who desire 
to change sex. the assumption is made 
that such individuals are born with this 
desire. are “mistakes of mature” rather 
than products of an unfavorable psy- 
chosocial environment. Thus the recom- 
mended treatment would be surgical 
removal of “nature’s mistakes” (e.g., 
external genitalia, gonads) and recon- 
struction of the orifice to give the ap- 
pearance of a vagina: “In the change 
of sex operation, the surgeon uses his 
skill in trying to correct what appears 
to be an unbearable situation for some- 
one who was just born the wrong way.” 

The one aspect of this book which 
appears to be on sound footing is its 
discussion of the surgical and medical 
procedures involved for men who have 
undergone surgery for change of sex. 
The amount of material presented on 
this subject would, however, constitute 
hardly more than an average-sized jour- 
nal article. The description of the change- 
of-sex operation includes several draw- 
ings that illustrate the surgical tech- 
niques of castration, amputation of the 
penis, implantation of the urethra, etc. 

The reviewer concludes that this book 
hardly deserves recognition as a serious 
text or as a professional contribution. 
It neither presents something new nor, 
in spite of its title, does it summarize 
what is known about the subjects of 
homosexuality and transvestism. It is 
mostly concerned with opinions which, 
for the most part, appear to be at vari- 
ance with the best available evidence. 


It is hard for a free fish to understand 
a hooked one. 
—Kart A. MENNINGER 


Group Analysis 
Not Up to Par 


B. Bohdan Wassell 


Group Psychoanalysis. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 
xiv + 306. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Georce R. BAcH 


who is Director of the Institute of 
Group Psychotherapy in Beverly Hills, 
California, and especially interested in 
developing and applying the principles 
0} group-therapy in industry, govern- 
ment, and education. He also teaches at 
Pomona College. Years ago he was Kurt 
Lewin’s assistant at Towa. 


ges author, a “medical group psy- 
choanalyst,”’ “encourages group pa- 
tients to emotionally experience re- 
pressed dynamisms for future recovery 
and incorporation, so that they can feel 
the constant delight of mature individu- 
ality.” Dr. Wassell tries to demonstrate 
for the professional reader how tech- 
nically he induces this maturity. At the 
same time, he tells tall tales of clinical 
successes with this group method. These 
pages, meant for the public, make diffi- 
cult reading for those primarily inter- 
ested in obtaining technical information. 
To compound difficulties, the author 
stuffed his text with irrelevant quota- 
tions ranging from Cicero to Orwell. 
Proverbs and dull case histories, told in 
an amateur journalist’s clumsy style, 
make the book unsuitable even for the 
general reader. It would confuse rather 
than enlighten the public about this new 
and important group approach to psy- 
choanalysis. 

There is one question, however, on 
which the author states his position 
quite clearly, a question more relevant 
to the market place than to the clinic 
or the research laboratory: only physi- 
cians adhering to psychoanalysis, he in- 
sists, can “scientifically understand” the 
group approach! The nonmedical group 
psychotherapists are belittled as “super- 
ficial symptom removers.” 

Dr. Wassell’s poor esteem of the level 
of clinical work done by psychothera- 
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pists in allied professions may account 
for his lack of knowledge of their re- 
search contributions relevant to his sub- 
ject matter. For example. he asserts that 
dream analysis is impractical in thera- 
peutic groups, seemingly unaware that 
several other therapists have found the 
opposite to be true: through group par- 
ticipation, dreams become more signifi- 
cant self-observational data and more 
self-helpful for patients. 

On the theoretical side, the author is 
careless and unoriginal. He simply takes 
Horney’s and Sullivan’s character ty- 
pologies as models for group interac- 
tions without dependence on his own 
direct observation. He assigns types to 
patients as well as to group analysts 
a priori, and then sees them behave in 
the group “according to type.”’ He says, 
for example, that “the self-effacing ana- 


lyst . . . unconsciously suggests to the 
group that values centering about love 
and humility are commendable; . . . he 


will tend to appease, conciliate, and 


submit.’ Thus this “type of group-ana- 
lyst” prevents the patients from fully 
exploring all aspects of aggressiveness, 
whereas the “overexpansive, narcissistic 
type of analyst overstresses the values 
of dominance, prestige, and mastery,” 
preventing the group from exploring 
“soft humanness.”’ 

The author perceives the group-thera- 
peutic process in terms of types of peo- 
ple clashing, harmonizing, or defensively 
operating with or against one another, 
with the mature group-analyst clarify- 
ing this group-dynamic melée! Dr. Was- 
sell sees himself as “mobilizing the 
healthy strivings of each patient in the 
group” by intervening in the melée 
through “scientifically based,” yet “art- 
fully” timed and carefully chosen, inter- 
pretations. He shows no understanding 
of the clinical utilization of the group 
processes as such; indeed he seems not 
to have grown with his group practice 
very far beyond the school-tie frame of 
reference. 


Psychology in Britain: One View 


Paul Halmos and Alan Iliffe (Eds.) 


Readings in General Psychology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 


Pp. x + 251. $6.00. 


Reviewed by F 


Dr. McGuigan is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Hollins College, Virginia. He re- 
ceived his PhD from U.S.C. and when 
he adds that he has also been influenced 
by Seward, Skinner, Gilhousen, and 
Reichenbach, you decide he is on the 
positivistic side and that could throw 
light on his review of these unpositiv- 
istic British. He is working on a text- 
book about experimental psychology 
which Prentice-Hall will bring out next 
spring, and he is one of six authors of 
a forthcoming elementary textbook, the 
one for which A. D. Calvin’s name heads 
the list. With Calvin he has already pub- 
lished Current Studies in Psychology 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958; CP, 
Mar. 1959, 4, 68f.). 


a impression that is frequently mani- 
fested is that British psychologists 
delve deeply into their research prob- 


. J. McGvuican 


lems, turn them over thoroughly in their 
brains, explore all possible implications, 
sift the results carefully, and maybe de- 
cide that the problem is worth further 
investigation. Their American (U. S.) 
counterparts, however, so the impres- 
sion goes, rush madly into their labora- 
tories, conduct an experiment on any 
randomly chosen topic, and maybe gen- 
erate a flimsy thought here and there. 
In short, an expressed difference be- 
tween British and American psycholo- 
gists is that between the high quality, 
‘hand tailored’ MG and the defect-rid- 
dled, mass-produced Ford. It was with 
an approximation to this set that the 
reviewer commenced his reading of a 
book designed for a “closer and more 
detailed view of a limited number of 
topics” rather than a “panoramic and 
superficial presentation of the whole 
field of psychology.” After reading what 


“might be received as a_representa- 
tive sample of recent psychological 
writing in Britain,’ however, he had 
to conclude that both groups of phy- 
chologists are at about the same 
point on a ‘deep-thinking dimension,’ 
with the difference being only in quan- 
tity. 

This collection of 15 wide-ranging ar- 
ticles, a number of them by authors 
well known in the United States, was 
edited by Lecturers in Psychology at 
University College of North Stafford- 
shire. The quality of most of them is 
high—numerous intriguing ideas and 
valuable bits of information are avail- 
able for one’s efforts. A reader’s interest 
should lag only occasionally. As is prob- 
ably inevitable in any collection, a num- 
ber of items were mildly distressing. For 
instance, the effective introductory ar- 
ticle on The Scientific Status of Psy- 
chology (lliffe) includes a section on 
scientific methods outside the labora- 
tory, but little is said about inside the 
laboratory, a matter that deserves at 
least equal attention. While E. D. Ad- 
rian’s article on Localization in the 
Cerebral Cortex was interesting, it wan- 
dered considerably, as can also be said 
of P. E. Vernon's The Interpretation of 
Intelligence Test Results. Important as 
McDougall was, his contribution is pre- 
sented out of proper proportion. For 
instance, it is suggested that 1912 be 
taken as the year of birth of psychology 
because of his redefinition of our sci- 
ence; “McDougall’s . . . was certainly 
the most influential system in the psy- 
chological literature of the first half of 
this century.” F. V. Smith, in The 
Status of Instinct, while trying to save 
McDougall’s instinct doctrine, cites ref- 
erences that are at best only remotely 
relevant (e.g., Harlow, Harlow and 
Meyer, 1950). 


Bz: for whom was the book writ- 
ten? The authors imply that it is for 
introductory students, but if one con- 
siders it for the introductory course he 
had better note several features. First, 
almost every article requires either ad- 
vanced knowledge of technical concepts 
or a high level of motivation for consult- 
ing a dictionary and advanced sources. 
There are, for example, terms that 
we eventually expect undergraduates to 
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Announcing 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Paul Blommers and E. F. Lindquist 


exploration in depth of a limited number of basic 
statistical concepts and techniques 


528 pages 1960 $5.75 


And accompanying STUDY MANUAL 


questions designed to lead to the rediscovery of many 


of the important properties of the techniques considered 
in the text 


247 pages 1960 


INSTRUCTOR’S KEY for the 
STUDY MANUAL 


1960 


Announcing 


THE THIRD REVISION, FORM L-M OF 
THE STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE 


Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill 


-one Form the L-M Scale which incorporates in a 
single form the proven subtests from the L and M Forms 
featuring NEW 


—Manual 

—IQ Tables 
—Scoring Standards 
—Record Booklets 
—Carrying-Case 


Available spring, 1960 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston 


New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva, Ill. Dallas 1 Palo Alto 


learn, but that will evoke confusion and 
complaints in the introductory course 
(e.g., correlation, factor analysis, élan 
vital, diastolic blood fressure, intra- 
class correlation); and terms that he is 
unlikely to encounter again (e.g., cere- 
bral morphogenesis, hypnogogic experi- 
ences, neogenetic laws, phenolthiocar- 
bamide, subl:ngual temperature, dermo- 
graphic latency, autonomic lability, 
fundamental moral entelechy). Similar 
lack of appreciation is likely to occur 
when he reads “input switching unit of 
the EEG recorder” or “‘a certain amount 
of progress has been made in this at- 
tempt to go over from the nosological- 
descriptive level to the aetiological- 
causal level.” Secondly, an_ instructor 
who wants a student to get the ‘feel’ of 
experimentation and exposure to data 
will probably find this book unsuitable 
(with the possible exception of the ar- 
ticles by H. J. Eysenck and Vernon on 
Personality). Third is the tendency in 
several articles to use non-operational 
language, to depart into the realm of 
meaningless statements. But if you can 
either accept or ignore the psychoana- 
lytic framework of Bowlby’s article on 
child rearing, then you will find it ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable. Ernest 
Jones’ article (The Concept of a Nor- 
mal Mind) is subject to this criticism 
without further comment, but the zenith 
of metaphysics is reached in the final 
article on Psychology and Ethics (Hal- 
mos) in which, aside from countenanc- 
ing the vitalism of Driesch (“if already 
the biologist is obliged to postulate 
metaphysical entelechies, we, psycholo- 
gists, need not fear to follow their ex- 
ample”), he urges a return of psychol- 
ogy not to the days of Titchener but to 
a much earlier stage (psychology is not 
the study of consciousness but of mind 
which “neurological or biological meth- 
ods will never reach; . . . the mental 
event occurs in the subjective and non- 
spatial dimension and not in the three- 
dimensional space of its physical coun- 
terparts’’). 


Certainly this book will be enjoyed 
and appreciated by psychologists, and 
possibly by advanced or even by intro- 
ductory students if they and their in- 
structors are willing to adjust to its 
difficulties. 
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Clinicists March 
On—A Little 


Daniel Brower and Lawrence E. 
Abt (Eds.) 


Progress in Clinical Psychology. 


Vol. Ill. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1958. Pp. vi+ 249. 
$7.75. 


Reviewed by Victor Raimy 


who has been Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Colorado since 1948 
and is now one of CP’s Consultants. He 
has been deep in clinical psychology 
ever since World War II, is a D-:plo- 
mate in Cl nical Psychology, and is fast 
losing faith in the interview as the sole 
means of changing behavior. All mem- 
bers of the American Psychological As- 
sociation know him because of his many 
services in that organization. 


T° clinical psychology, as well as in 
most other areas of psychology, 
progress over a two-year period is a 
matter of opinion rather than record. 
This third volume in a series which be- 
gan in 1950, with the second volume 
dated 1956, represents primarily the 
opinions of 19 authorities, each writing 
on a rather specialized circum- 
scribed topic. 

The present volume departs, to some 
extent, from the customary presentation 
of a series of brief surveys of the lit- 
erature. Instead, Part II contains seven 
chapters, each discussing the psycho- 
diagnostic test battery, and written by 
seven well-known clinical psychologists. 
In many respects, Part II is the most 
informative section of the book, despite 
the lack of plodding citations of the lit- 
erature, since almost all of the contribu- 
tors (Daniel Brower, Arthur Carr, Ar- 
thur Bachrach, Max Hutt, Fred Brown, 
Zygmunt Piotrowski, and Milton Gur- 
vitz) are bona fide practicing clinical 
psychologists who received their degrees 
at about the time of the last war. To a 
large extent, they represent the mature 
clinical psychologist who is actively pur- 
suing his subject in a professional rather 
than in an academic world. 


Part II constitutes, therefore, the opin- 
ions of a group of seasoned clinicians 
about the problems of diagnostic test- 
ing. Most of the writers place major 
reliance upon the same three or four 
tests. Most of them describe the goals 
of diagnostic testing in about the same 
fashion but use different terms. There 
is a similar interest among them in re- 
spect of levels of interpretation, which 
are now undergoing expansion from 
the traditional conscious-unconscious di- 
chotomy; and there is increasing inter- 
est in utilizing the interview following 
testing as a means of interpreting the 
test protocols. The issue of blind versus 
informed interpretation of protocols is 
still mildly warm, but a democratic 
vote of this particular group of clini- 
cians would probably consign blind in- 
terpretation to limbo or to the train- 
ing of new clinicians. 

As none of the papers extends be- 
yond 10 pages, one is likely to emerge 
from Part II with regret that twice as 
much space was not allotted to several 
of the contributors who impart the clini- 
cal wisdom which rarely appears in the 
pages of our journals. 


is III, which is devoted primarily 
to Changing Conceptions in Psychother- 
apy, includes a higher proportion of 
surveys of the literature, but emerges 
with no more novel conceptions about 
psychotherapy than did Part II with re- 
gard to diagnostic testing. To be sure, 
Jack Butler's chapter on client-centered 
counseling hints that recent research at 
the University of Chicago may require 
such revisions in theory as to remove 
the results from the category of client- 
centered, but it is unlikely that any- 
thing ‘discovered’ by members of that 
group would strain the 
more than would 


category any 


recent ‘discoveries’ 


about ego function expand the Freudian 
theory to the breaking point. 

Bernard Riess’s review of research in 
diagnosis and therapy competently deals 
with methodological issues and ends with 
a statement which may well represent one 
of the most important recent advances in 
psychotherapy. He says: ‘More research- 
ers are beginning to design their experi- 
ments on the basis of actual training in 
therapy, and more experienced therapists 
are shedding their resistance to planned 
testing of implicit hypotheses.” 

Does this series of volumes duplicate 
the material which appears each year in 
the Annual Review of Psychology? The 
answer must, of course, be a somewhat 
qualified Yes, as no one is likely to be 
particularly surprised by the contents 
encountered in the Brower and Abt se- 
ries if he has read the recent issues of 
the other series. If one is looking, how- 
ever, for opinions on current and press- 
ing issues in clinical psychology, he will 
find them in some chapters of Volume 
III, and relatively pedestrian surveys of 
the literature in other chapters. 

The stimulating reaction to the opin- 
ion-oriented discussions of clinical issues, 
in contrast to the meager enthusiasm 
elicited by the survey of research re- 
sults, probably is an accurate commen- 
tary on the clinical field of 1958, where 
diagnosis seems but little different from 
1950, and no one seems willing to bet 
money that he knows how to improve 
the adjustment of persons with behav- 
ior disorders. For the impatient, and 
for those of faint heart, the present 
status of clinical psychology may well 
appear discouraging. If one broadens his 
perspective beyond the borders of a par- 
ticular five-year or ten-year period, one 
may also be reminded that other areas 
of science have, each in their time, 
marched slowly across frequent plateaus. 


The Three Hundred Rules of Ceremony could not control men’s natures. The Three 
Thousand Rules of Punishment were not sufficient to put a stop to their treacherous 
villainies. But he who knows how to cleanse the current of a stream begins by clearing 
out its source. And he who would straighten the end of a process, must commence with 


making its beginning correct. 


—Taoist INSCRIPTION 


pa 
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MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Workbooks for Introductory 


Psychology: A Baker's Dozen 


A Student's Workbook for R. M. Gacneé & 
E. A. FretsumMan, Psychology and Hu- 
man Performance, by W. F. Strother and 
R. L. Decker. Holt-Dryden, 1959. 

A Student's Manual tor H. E. Garrett, 
General Psychology, by R. J. Williams 
and A. A. Fink, Jr. American Book 
Company, 1955 

A Student Guide and Workbook for E. R. 
Hincarp, Introduction to Psychology 
(2nd ed.), by R. C. Teevan and E. 
L. Jandron. Harcourt, Brace and Com 
pany, 1957. 

A Student Workbook tor G. A. Kimste, 
Principles of General Psychology, by 
G. A. Kimble and Lucille L. Kimble. 
The Ronald Press Company, 1957. 

A Student Workbook for Davin Krecu & 
R.S. Crutcurietp, Elements of Psychol- 
ogy, by J. L. McGaugh. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1958 

A Student's Workbook for C. T. Morcan, 
Introduction to Psychology, by C. T. 
Morgan. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1956. 

A Student's Manual for N. L. Munn, 
Psychology (3rd ed.), by N. L. Munn 
and E. P. Johnson. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1956. 

A Student's Workbook for T. A. Rinc- 
ness, H. J. KrausMeter, & A. J. SINGER, 
Jr., Psychology in Theory and Practice, 
by T. A. Ringness, Alan Beeman, and 
Ellen Beeman. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1959. 

A Workbook for F. L. Rucn, Psychology 
and Life (5th ed.), by F. L. Ruch and 
Neil Warren. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1958. 

A Student Workbook for Harry Rvyja, 
Psychology for Life, by E. C. Nuttall 
and Harry Ruja. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955. 

A Study Guide for A. Q. Sartaty, A. J. 
Nortu, J. R. Strance, & H. M. Cnap- 
MAN, Psychology: Understanding Human 
Behavior, by Virginia C. Chancey. Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. 

A Workbook tor K. U. Smitn & W. M. 
Smitu, The Behavior of Man, Intro- 
duction to Psychology, by K. U. Smith, 
W. M. Smith, and Janet H. Hansche. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1958. 

A Student's Workbook for D. D. Wickens 
& D. R. Meyer, Psychology, by I. A. 
Berg. Dryden Press, 1955. 
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Reviewed by J. 


Dr. Klaus, a PhD from the University 
of Pittsburgh (with an MA from the 
University of Michigan), has taught in- 
troductory and experimental psychology 
at Pittsburgh and is currently teaching 
educational psychology there in addition 
to conducting and directing projects at 
the American Institute for Research. A 
former clinician turned experimentalist, 
he is interested in the application of 
learning theory to practical teaching. 
He is concerned at present with research 
in team training and with developing 
programmed self-instructional materials 
to complement TV instruction in phys- 
ics. His interest in workbooks came, in 
part, from writing one himself, in col- 
laboration with Lloyd E. Homme, which 
is enjoying popularity in a number of 
laboratory courses (Laboratory Studies 
in the Analysis of Behavior, 1957). 

HE thirteen workbooks reviewed 

here form a_ stack roughly five 
inches high; a formidable potpourri of 
discussion topics, class studies, review 
material, and self-tests. As a whole, 
they represent an increasingly popular 
form of instructional media at the be- 
ginning level in psychology. This tend- 
ency to adopt workbooks as an integral 
component of the introductory course 
reflects the growing awareness that learn- 
ing occurs through doing. If psycholo- 
gists are unable to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of their own body of knowledge, 
why should other disciplines demon- 
strate respect for their knowledge of the 
learning process and turn to them for 
guidance? For those keenly interested 
in the teaching of psychology, the an- 
swer to this question lies not so much 
in the content of the workbooks as in 
what can be seen between the lines. 


These thirteen workbooks represent thir- 
teen points of view as to how knowledge 
of the learning process can be applied. 
Few projective tests so well reflect the 
status of the patient. 

Before examining the workbooks in- 
dividually, an over-all description of 
the species might be of assistance in 
evaluating details. To begin with, the 
superficial uniformity among these thir- 
teen workbooks suggests that their re- 
spective authors have either been re- 
gretfully restrained or cautiously imita- 
tive in developing materials to assist 
the student. As will be indicated below, 
the means for implementing procedures 
thought to facilitate acquisition seem to 
be very limited with respect to these 
workbooks. 

Since the interest here is principally 
in workbooks as instructional media. 
their manifest content will be dealt with 
only incidentally while probing for more 
latent educational implications. Presum- 
ably, workbooks are written to teach 
the student elements of psychology 
which cannot be taught as effectively 
by a text or instructor. The state of 
the art in workbook construction pro- 
vides an interesting opportunity to see 
the concepts of specialized learning 
in action. Of major importance, then, 
are the various techniques employed 
in workbooks to induce learning. Six 
reasonably distinct techniques can be 
identified in the thirteen workbooks de- 
scribed here. Techniques to be found in 
a particular workbook are indicated in 
the table. The rows in the table identify 
the workbook according to the author of 
the text for which it was developed and 
the columns describe the techniques em- 
ployed for each chapter of the work- 
book. (While many of the workbooks 
contain the suggestion that it might ac- 
company other texts as well, each is 
organized in chapters corresponding to 
the ‘particular text for which it was 
intended.) The techniques themselves 
must be briefly described before consid- 
ering each workbook in turn. 

Each workbook chapter usually be- 
gins or ends with thought questions that 
have no definitive answer. While these 
are sometimes recommended as exercises 
to be completed at home, they more 
often are suggestions for class discus- 
sion. These questions are not necessarily 
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based on the assigned chapter. Rather, 
they tend to raise issues or problems 
which can be used to clarify the meth- 
ods and approaches used by psycholo- 
gists to investigate behavior. Examples: 
“If our kinesthetic sense were elimi- 
nated, what aspects of our behavior 
would be affected?” (Munn, p. 84); 
“Do you think you could improve your 
ability to remember names and faces? 
How would you go about it?” (Ruch, 
p. 148). 

Many of the workbooks contain a 
brief overview of the assigned chapter, 
usually to be read before reading the 
text. These previews characteristically 
attempt to heighten the student's inter- 
est by pointing out the highlights of 
the textbook chapter which the student 
might otherwise fail to appreciate. That 
there is a need for this sort of orienta- 
tion seems subtly to suggest that the 
text is less than perfect. 

Some sort of self-test in the form of 
objective questions on the chapter is 
included in most of the workbooks. The 
majority of these are of the multiple- 
choice variety, but a few employ true- 
false or matching formats. Keved an- 
swers are provided either following the 
test or at the back of the book. This 
section can prove especially valuable to 
the student who needs practice with psy- 
chologist-built objective examinations. 


A: least one demonstration or project 
accompanies each chapter in all but 
three of the workbooks. These range 
from lists of rather academic exercises 


as, “Visit a prison and talk with the 
prisoners. Do the characterizations of 
criminals reported in the text seem to 
be borne out by your observations?” 
(Ruja, p. 50), to organized self-study as 
the taking, scoring, and interpreting the 
Kuder Preference Record (Ruch, p. 
63), to rather neat party-stoppers as a 
method for observing shadows of blood 
vessels in the eye (Smith, p. 77). Un- 
fortunately, psychology in action is not 
yet as easily demonstrated as chemistry 
in action. It may be several years be- 
fore a large enough supply of simple yet 
informative projects are available to al- 
low some selectivity as to those worth 
including. 

Perhaps the one workbook feature 
most appropriate for introductory psy- 
chology is terms and definitions. Identi- 
fying those most likely to cause the stu- 
dent difficulty is probably a difficult task 
for the author; but providing the cor- 
rect answer must be equally trying for 
the student. Usually no key is included. 
and how would one succinctly define 
mental ability or heredity (Ringness, p. 
79) or capacity for learning or place- 
ment (Gagné, p. 82)? 

Two kinds of review material com- 
plete the enumeration of workbook exer- 
cises. The first is a word fill-in synopsis 
in which the salient points from the text 
are summarized in paragraph form. Pe- 
riodic blanks dot the paragraph for 
which the student is to supply the 
missing word. These reviews are gener- 
ally keyed to the text by page refer- 
ences and are typically followed by a 


\ COMPARISON OF WORKBOOK FORMATS 


Brief 

over-  Self-test 

questions 

view 

Gagné & Fleishman Xx X 
Garrett x 
Hilgard X 
Kimble X 
Krech & Crutchfield x 
Morgan 
Munn Xx X 
Ringness et al. Xx 
Ruch 
Ruja 
Sartain et al. X 
Smith et al. Xx XxX 
Wickens & Meyer x 


Demon Terms Word 
stration or and fill-in naples 
. | outline 
project | definitions synopsis 
X Xx 
x x XxX 
xX 
X 
X X 
Xx Xx 
xX 
x 
xX 
x 
xX 
X X X 
X 


list of correct words to assist the stu- 
dent too pressed for time to reread that 
section of his assignment. In many in- 
stances, the conspicuous placement of 
the correct answers on the same page 
with the paragraph, sans instructions 
not to peek, will more likely reinforce 
penmanship than recall. 

The second type of review format is 
a more or less complete topic outline 
of the corresponding reading. In most 
cases, the outline is presented in skele- 
ton form and the student must provide 
some auxiliary contribution such as ex- 
amples, specifics, or explanations while 
he reads the text. It is very possible 
that, when completed, this section of 
the workbook is especially valuable 
prior to exam time as a means of sys- 
tematic review. The thought occurs, 
though, that a student sufficiently de- 
ficient in his work to require extensive 
review might profit more from another 
student’s outline than his own. 

The relatively small amount of vari- 
ability among the various workbooks 
does not mean, of course, that the way 
in which each approach is utilized is 
the same. Each book is fairly distinc- 
tive in its use of motivational, reinforc- 
ing, and guidance variables, and many 
of the workbooks have highly com- 
mendable features both from the stu- 
dent’s and instructor’s points of view. 
For the benefit of those seeking a new 
or more interesting approach to a par- 
ticular course topic, a number of these 
features are identified below according’ 
to their source. Since workbooks are 
often ordered sight unseen once the text 
has been selected, several of the more 
obvious shortcomings are also discussed. 


GacneE. This workbook follows an “SQ3R” 
method of study, according to the intro- 
duction, of survey, question, read, recite, 
and review. Motivation is to be produced 
in the first two steps, practice in the last 
two, and reward by discovering answers to 
the questions during the reading of the 
text. Unfortunately, the usefulness of the 
rather comprehensive self-test items has 
been reduced by having the answers on the 
same or opposing page. Furthermore, the 
recitation section, which requires lengthy 
answers to rather difficult questions, could 
only be completed following a great deal 
of effort not only in constructing the an- 
swer but also in cramming it into the small 
allotted space. Although the pages are per- 
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lorated, the pagination of the sections pre- 
cludes submitting any particular section to 
the instructor for grading 

Garrett. The inclusion of a systematic 
topic outline of the principal ideas from 
each chapter is probably a valuable study 
aid for students deficient in this skill. Were 
the skeleton outline structured in such a 
way as to permit its expansion as sug 
gested in the preface, or were it paired 
with blank pages tor notes, its appropriate- 
ness for use in later review would be sub- 
stantially enhanced. The suggested projects, 
while described in the preface as admit- 
tedly neither “breathtaking displays” nor 
designed to “cover crucial areas of investi 
gation,” are nevertheless suitable as a taste 
of the experimental approach wherever 
equipment or facilities are very limited 
Discussion questions following each indi- 
vidual or group project subtly encourage 
the growth of an analytic attitude by 
stressing experimental approaches rather 
than obtained data 

Hitcarp. Most of the workbooks range 
between 130 and 180 pages; the Hilgard 
and Ruch workbooks each contain abcut 
280 pages, however. While it could be the 
case that the sheer amount of practice 
proportionally increases the degree of mas 
tery of material, the brighter student may 
well find his initial interest in psychology 
lagging as the result of having to plod 
through page after page of somewhat mo- 
notonous review exercises. Serious thought 
as to the appropriateness of the included 
projects and demonstrations for particular 
educational goals should precede the adop- 
tion of this workbook. Although success- 
fully avoiding the necessity for equipment, 
the projects seem strongly to accent the 
naive student's usual attitude toward psy- 
chology. Instead of fostering a tendency 
to regard psychology with the caution of 
a scientist, the workbook encourages the 
loose use of psychological labels to identify 
“conflicts” (from short passages of dia- 
logue) and diagnose pathologies (from 
brief case descriptions). In addition, the 
students are provided with take-home ver- 
sions of a word-association test and an 
Engagement Success Inventory (stated va- 
lidity, for students having no familiarity 
with statistics, of 36 to 39). 

Kimsie. Along with the workbooks for 
Ruch, Morgan, and Wickens and Meyer, 
this workbook has tear-out pages which 
are considerately punched for later inser- 
tion into a ring-binder. Special features of 
this workbook are the extensive lists of 
vocabulary words selected to correspond to 
italicized terms appearing in the text and 
a short section containing cross-references 
to other chapters in the text. Roughly 
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Instructions : 


Not 
Thirsty 
After Breakfast (1) 1 
(2) 1 
10 a.m. (1) 1 
(2) 1 
Before Lunch = (1) 1 
(2) 1 
After Lunch (1) 1 
(2 1 
3 p.m. (1) 1 


Rating Sheet for Thirst Motivation 


Drink one glass of water when you get up in the morning. Do not drink any more 
liquids until after your evening meal. At each of the times specified below, (1) indicate 
your degree of thirst by circling the number that best expresses your feeling, (2) hold 
water in your mouth for 30 seconds, and rate your thirst again. 


Slightly 
Thirsty 


Degree of Thirst 


Somewhat Very /:xtremely 

Thirsty Thirsty Thirsty 
z 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 > 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 + 


The suggested student projects are not always illustrative of contemporary psycho- 
logical research. (Krech and Crutchfield, p. 61.) 


twenty well-chosen “study questions” per 
chapter force the student to use his own 
words in interpreting principles from the 
book. From the instructor’s point of view, 
the limited writing space beneath each 
question should reduce his grading chores, 
but this could also restrict potentially 
profitable endeavors among his more in- 
dustrious students. 

Krecu AND CRUTCHFIELD. The demon- 
strations in this particular workbook at- 
tempt to develop both an experimental 
attitude toward psychology and, at the 
same time, a measure of dormitory com- 
petence in clinical techniques. Two studies 
involve the use of ink-blots; one entails 
the administration of six blots to give to 
the student’s friends, the scoring of re- 
sponses (according to N, W, D or dd, and 
M or m), and interpretation of the re- 
sponses according to a brief set of princi- 
ples given in the text (pp. 11f.). The other 
provides seven “hypothetical” responses to 
Card II for class discussion (p. 125). From 
the point of view of learning, the adapta- 
tion of the word fill-in synopsis in this 
workbook is exemplary as stressing verbal 
responses of rather dubious importance. 
For example, the student is to select from 
a list of words those which complete the 
sentence, “Intelligence be measured, 
although there universally accepted 
definition of intelligence” (p. 107). The 
keyed answers are can and is no respectively. 

Morcean. Although the merits of a work- 
book depend partially on the use to be 
made of it, this one has many features 


which might well be imitated. The thor- 
oughness of the outline form of guided re- 
view and the phrasing of the questions 
give the student the necessary practice and 
assistance in digesting the text. Some addi- 
tional cueing, however, either in the ques- 
tions themselves or by means of references 
to the appropriate page in the text, would 
probably be of assistance to the less ca- 
pable student (who is usually more de 
pendent on the workbook). The self-test 
answers are printed upside down and hence 
are somewhat less likely to be utilized im- 
properly than those in some of the other 
workbooks. For those who care to engage 
in promoting do-it-yourself diagnosis, Mor- 
gan’s approach to projects involving ma- 
terials such as an adaptation of Wood- 
worth’s Personal Data Sheet has special 
merit. Rather than encouraging self-label- 
ing, Morgan instructs a student who ex- 
ceeds a stated limit of maladjustment an- 
swers on the test, “It might be advisable 
to consult a psychologist for more careful 
testing and expert guidance” (p. 81). 
Munn. Two features of this workbook 
are rather distinctive. First, the vocabulary 
lists accompanying each chapter in some 
instances contain one hundred or more 
technical terms. While one may feel that 
the text depends too extensively on tech- 
nical terms, or, at least, that some selec- 
tivity could have been exercised as to those 
important enough to review, neither seems 
to be the case. It is more likely that other 
workbooks have been overselective in pre- 
senting vocabulary and have failed to rec- 
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ognize that introductory psychology does 
involve the use of such large numbers of 
new terms. The second unusual feature of 
this workbook is the use of a “True-Cor- 
rectible” form of self-test. The student is 
given a sentence which he is to evaluate 
and then modify if he has judged it to 
be incorrect. This procedure partially com- 
bines the familiar self-test and word fill-in 
approaches. In doing so, it seems to lose 
many of the advantages of each 

Rincness. One of the shortest of the 
group, this workbook carries brevity to 
the point where its utility is questionable. 
The principal section of each chapter is a 
Study Guide containing questions on ma- 
jor topics covered in the text. The majority 
of the chapters include only ten to fifteen 
of these questions which, in the absence of 
other review material, does not seem to 
afford the student much actual practice. 
The suggested projects are quite similar to 
those offered in most of the other work- 
books. In this case, however, the amount 
of effort to be exerted by the student is 
often more than would be necessary to get 
the point across. For example, the paper 
memory drum to be built for studying 
meaningful and nonmeaningful material 
(pp. 34-37) is both unnecessary and, due 
to the transparency of the paper, unsatis- 
factory as well. 

Rucu. This is the granddaddy of the 
workbooks described here, having been first 
published in 1938 (while the others all list 
their first copyright in the 1950s). Al- 
though this workbook is lengthy, the course 
instructor is thereby offered some option 
as to the sections in each chapter to be 
assigned to students. The word fill-in, 
Guided Review, is comprehensive and re- 
quires that the student furnish answers 
worth practicing. However, the projects— 
many of which are self-tests such as the 
PMA, Kuder, and Prediction 
Schedule—seem to serve no special instruc- 
tional purpose and are not especially rep- 
resentative of data collection and analysis 
procedures as was implied in the preface. 
For those wishing to stress the experimen- 
tal side of psychology, this workbook in- 
cludes a genuinely rewarding feature. Each 
chapter includes a section titled Study of 
Experimental Method, which presents a 
brief digest of a published study. On the 
basis of the procedure and data, the stu- 
dent is to conclusions and evalu- 
ate the technique used. This approach to 
coaching neonates in the ways of psychol- 
ogy successfully avoids the limitations of 
the classroom collection of data and yet 
provides practice in skills which will be 
of value long after current concepts in psy- 
chology are outdated. 
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Ruya. A very brief workbook, this guide 
is only 55 pages long, excluding the self- 
scoring keys at the end. The content of 
each chapter is limited to an extensive self- 
test preceded by four thought questions 
and followed by a few essay questions 
and suggestions for outside activities. The 
thought questions are designed to stimu- 
late student interest. The four questions 
for chapter 18, for instance, are: “On what 
do we spend our money ?”, “What are the 
true incentives to learn?”, “How strong is 
the sex drive?”, and “What do we value 
most?” (p. 41). The essay questions and 
project suggestions at the end of the chap- 
ter achieve much the same effect: “Are you 
thin-skinned? Are you content to remain 
so? If not, what can you do to counter- 
act it?” (p. 52). “Have you ever taken the 
Rorschach test? Consult your instructor 
concerning the possibility of taking it” (p. 
36). 

SarTAIN. Several of the workbooks re- 
viewed here attempt to distinguish them- 
selves from the others by title, ie., Work- 
book, Student Manual, or, as in this case, 
Study Guide. The philosophy behind this 
variability in nomenclature is rarely as dis- 
tinct as is evidenced in this particular in- 
stance. While most of the other workbooks 
attempt to achieve some goal beyond that 
possible with a text, this guide is directed 
solely at assisting the student in preparing 
for examination. Without any information 
as to the circumstances under which this 
course is offered, it is difficult to assess the 
utility of this approach. Undoubtedly, the 
student who is marginally suited to college 
needs this form of help. To insist that the 
more capable students engage in repetitive 
practice is, on the other hand, apt to lose 
some desirable majors to psychology. Our 
knowledge of the learning process would 
suggest that a study guide ought to con- 
tribute more than serving as a modern-day 
vehicle for the ‘exercises-at-the-end-of-the- 
chapter.’ 

SmitH. The abundance of well-selected 
photographs and imaginative drawings scat- 
tered throughout this workbook provides 
a delightful background, in the Pavlovian 
sense, for studying psychology. Just such a 
generous fresting of illustrations in work- 
books has a great deal of merit, especially 
when the practicalities of publishing pro- 
hibit extensive art work in a text (due to 
differences in the printing processes). This 
particular workbook also contains a unique 
section which could be of value at col- 
leges with extensive libraries. Each chapter 
is followed by an annotated list of sug- 
gested readings on various topics covered 
in the text. Many of the readings are likely 
to be quite advanced for students in intro- 


ductory psychology; they would serve as 
a convenient source of reference material 
for those one or two exceptional students 
that make college teaching competitive with 
other occupations. 

Wickens. Although many of the other 
workbooks tend to be deficient in organi- 
zation to some degree, this workbook is 
unnecessarily disjunctive from one section 
of each chapter to the next. Supplemen- 
tary materials such as workbooks are al- 
ways used in conjunction with a presum- 
ably well-organized text, and need not be 
structured so as to stand independently. 
It should be possible, on the other hand, 
to knit the various sections together in 
such a way as to assist the student in de- 
veloping as much understanding as pos- 
sible from his assignments. The self-tests 
included all true-false, multiple- 
choice, and matching questions. This sam- 
pling may please many instructors ‘ho 
find a single format unsuitable for their 
course examinations. The profusion of test 
items apparently has precluded any exten- 
sive use of guidance material, however, 
beyond that inherent in knowledge of re- 
sults. 


contain 


; lack of diversity among the work- 
books raises some rather strong argu- 
ments as to the competitiveness actu- 
ally generated by the abundant supply 
of popular learning theories. Almost all 
the workbooks included here attempt 
only two approaches to facilitate learn- 
ing. They guide the student in his selec- 
tion of what to learn, and they evaluate 
the student on how well he has learned. 
Neither of these techniques seems di- 
rectly concerned with the learning proc- 
ess itself. The time is rapidly approach- 
ing when more direct solutions to the 
problem of furthering college achieve- 
ment might be possible. Recent develop- 
ments in automated teaching, for in- 
stance, have stressed the importance of 
controlling learning as well as guiding 
what is to be learned, and of reinforce- 
ment in addition to evaluation. Several 
attributes of the teaching-machine ap- 
proach could be applied to current work- 
books. For instance, essay or discussion 
questions requiring constructed responses 
could be keyed, at least in outline form, 
thereby reducing the delay in feedback. 
Classroom projects and experiments, 
which are not too representative of 
modern psychology anyway, could be re- 
vised so as to provide intrinsic reinforce- 
ment and not be merely an exercise, i.e., 
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Learned Motives 


19. The chimp learned to put the poker chip in the proper slot because he 


was rewarded with 


20. Thus learning to operate the chimpomat is a means of satisfying 


needs. 


21. The chimp was willing to work in order to be rewarded with 


22. The reward in the work situation did not satisfy directly any 


need. 


23. Thus, the reward in the lower drawing can be called a 


goal. 


24. This experiment suggests that many goals which do not satisfy primary 


needs directly may be 


= 


chimpomat 
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Art work which is both informative and decorative can often be added to workbooks at 
low cost. (Smith and Smith, p. 53.) 


why not learn Russian instead of non- 
sense syllables? 

As instructional media, workbooks (in 
psychology, at least) are likely to be 
evaluated as trade samples of the ap- 
plied science of learning. They should 
have in them techniques for implement- 
ing most, if not all, of what is known 
about how learning can be facilitated. 
Although this does not now seem to be 
the case, it can be hoped that in the fu- 
ture college education can be abetted 
more profitably by the printed page than 
is usual at present. Workbooks do not 
seem to teach, at least not from a psy- 
chologist’s point of view. Collectively, 
however, the workbooks considered here 
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do contribute to the education of stu- 
dents in psychology in two useful ways. 

The first of these is through guidance. 
As pointed out in the workbook for Hil- 
gard, “in studying the textbook—| the | 
introductory student seldom knows what 
is important” (p. ix). Psychology is 
actually not well understood by the man 
in the street. Courses in psychology are 
still not commonly included in most 
high-school curricula. Furthermore, a 
large number of experimenters are pur- 
suing fool’s gold if psychology is ‘just 
common sense’ as many beginning stu- 
dents are prone to believe. Considerable 
assistance is usually necessary to get 
freshmen over that first hurdle of learn- 


ing to view behavior objectively. Prop- 
erly constructed workbooks can assist in 
guiding the student so that he may sepa- 
rate out the really important facts, prin- 
ciples, and terms. 

The second contribution of workbooks 
is administrative. Most individuals now 
teaching introductory psychology them- 
selves had the course as undergraduates 
when workbooks were not as stylish as 
they are today. In those good old days, 
however, college classes were consider- 
ably smaller. Instead of one second-year 
graduate student instructing forty to 
sixty students, a kindly, well-paid pro- 
fessor was available to nurture a much 
smaller group. Workbooks are an at- 
tempt to mechanize a portion of the in- 
structional process. Beyond a doubt, they 
are as much of a help to the new in- 
structor as they are to the new student. 
They are, in fact, a ready-made weekly- 
quiz and lecture-note file, previously ac- 
cumulated through years of experience. 
A carefully designed workbook could 
achieve this function admirably. The 
student could be given ready-made notes 
on the lecture and text and then be 
provided with appropriately arranged 
opportunities for practice. Ultimately, 
perhaps, students would no longer be 
required to attend ‘recitation’ sections. 
The workbook would contain sufficient 
organizational and review materials to 
permit the student to revert to inde- 
pendent study as a means of education. 

Whether the workbooks described here 
effectively make these contributions is a 
difficult decision to make. In any case, 
because of deficiencies in this particular 
sample or because of defects inherent in 
them as instructional media, let us hope 
that the science of psychology will not 
be judged quite yet on its ability to pro- 
vide an education through workbooks. 
As instructional media, they do not 
fairly represent psychology’s progress. 
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Man makes the circumstances, and spir- 
itually as well as economically is the ar- 
tificer of his own fortune... . ! Man’s cir- 
cumstances are the element he is appointed 
to live and work in; ... so that in an- 
other no less genuine sense, it can be said 
circumstances make the man. 


—Tuomas CARLYLE 
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ESP: SCHMEIDLER TO MCNEMAR 


Back in September (CP, 4, 303) Dr. Mc- 
Nemar withdrew one attack (CP, 4, 222f.) 
on ESP and Personality Patterns (CP, Oct. 
1958, 3, 295f.) but pressed another. In the 
weeks since that CP arrived I have been 
re-examining the data in the light of this 
second letter and at last can send CP the 
analysis I wrote him. 

Dr. McNemar made three major points: 
(1) Point biserial correlation between sheep- 
goat attitude and ESP score is .28 for in- 
dividually tested Ss; but the reliability of 
their scores is too low to be consistent with 
this correlation. (2) When ESP scores of 
individually tested sheep are considered 
separately, their reliability is —.20. (3) 
McConnell and I stated that in some of the 
group tests the testing conditions did not 
rule out the possibility that some of the Ss 
may (contrary to instructions) have desig- 
nated themselves as sheep or goats only 
after they knew their ESP scores. Con- 
tamination of sheep-goat choice by knowl- 
edge of scores may explain the highly sig- 
nificant ts of the individually tested Ss. 

Let us take the last point first, because 
it is easy to dismiss. I shall not set forth 
here the various reasons which make it un- 
likely that contamination was of any im- 
portance in the group data but confine my- 
self to the individual tests, where the sta- 
tistical attack is strongest. We state (p. 24, 
where it is embedded in the text and not 
conspicuous) and again briefly (p. 30) that 
each individually tested S was categorized 
by me as a sheep or goat before he made 
his first ESP response. Thus in the indi- 
vidual tests there could have been no con- 
tamination of the attitude 
knowledge of the ESP scores. 

Now back to the question of reliability. 
It can be calculated in many ways, but in 
testing the null hypothesis it is necessary 
to use a measure which does not assume a 
difference between groups. This measure, 
which takes deviations about the mean of 
sheep and goats combined, gives +.051 as 
the coefficient of reliability for individu- 
ally tested Ss (as Dr. McNemar was kind 
enough to point out to me in correspond- 
ence). This is higher than the figure he 
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cited earlier but is indeed too low to sup- 
port a point biserial correlation of .28. 

Whence does the trouble come? Not in 
the experimental conditions, which were 
tight. And not in the arithmetic. I have 
wasted a good deal of time these last weeks 
checking the published calculations and 
Dr. McNemar’s figures and found that the 
only correction was an unimportant one. 
Computing point biserial from the means 
of the individual Ss reduces it to .26. That 
difference is negligible. 

What about the statistical theory? The 
issue hinges on the interpretation of the 
reliability coefficient and hence of the error 
of measurement. Let us turn to the analy- 
sis of reliability in McNemar’s Psycho- 
logical Statistics. This authoritative book 
points out clearly that the assumption on 
which use of the reliability coefficient is 
based is that the magnitude and direction 
of the variable error “should not be re- 
lated to anything else.” But this assump- 
tion is risky with ESP data; it needs to 
be tested. 

Two leads on this. One is an impression 
I long have had that Ss with marked ESP 
ability have big swings in their scores, from 
very high to very low, mirroring their 
mood changes. If this belief is right, the 
magnitude of the variable error should be 
related to the scoring level. The other lead 
derives from the finding of many investi- 
gators that there are primacy and finality 
effects within the ESP session, so that (as 
in many other tasks where interest is im- 
portant but hard to maintain) first and 
last scores are higher than intermediate 
ones. 

To test the first point, I stated as a hy- 
pothesis that Ss with higher variance esti- 
mates would have better ESP scores. But 
what are good scores? For the sheep the 
answer is easy: good scores are high ones. 
For the goats it’s a ticklish question. Con- 
sciously they try for high scores; uncon- 
sciously, by my general thesis, they want 
scores near chance (if they’ve thought 
about it at all) or low scores (if they 
haven’t). The problem of which goat scores 
to call “good” much for me; 
accordingly, I examined the sheep alone. 
Taking, then, the highest and lowest quar- 
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tiles of variance estimates for the indi- 
vidually tested sheep, the mean ESP score 
of sheep in the top quartile was 38 higher 
than the mean of the sheep in the lowest 
quartile, and tairr = 2.13. 

Another check on the hypotheses was to 
make a 2 X 2 table of highest quartile vs. 
lowest quartile of variance estimates, and 
number of sheep with ESP totals above 
mean chance expectation vs. number with 
totals at or below. By the exact method, 
P = .04. Both this and the preceding meas- 
ure, therefore, look as if we cannot reject 
the hypothesis that the magnitude of the 
variable error is related to scoring level. 

The other lead also gave a suggestively 
affirmative answer. Here I took the mean 
of the first and last runs for both sheep 
and goats (omitting only those who had 
less than the usual nine runs) and com- 
pared it with the mean of runs 2-8. The 
difference is 34 (in the predicted direction) 
and taire = 2.36. Again we find the basic 
assumption for use of reliability is not 
met; here also we cannot reject the hy- 
pothesis that the variable error is related 
to something else—in this case, to run po- 
sition within the session. 

This new information clarifies what Dr. 
McNemar demonstrated was an apparent 
anomaly in the data. Once the error vari- 
ance cannot be considered random (ie., 
not related to anything) the argument 
which proceeds from a treatment of the 
resulting coefficient as a proportion of true 
variance breaks down. Thus we can no 
longer interpret the ‘reliability’ coefficient 
as “the percentage attributable to true ESP 
score variance.” 

Dr. McNemar’s remaining point still, I 
think, deserves respectful attention. The 

-.20 that he found for the sheep is not 
significant, but it is 
think about it. 

The first question is whether this nega- 
tive coefficient represents a statistical ab- 
surdity. Here the answer is a simple No. 
We can easily imagine a scatter diagram 
where with two groups of Ss, all scores of 
one group fall in the lower left quadrant 
but all scores of the other fall in the upper 
right. Scores within each group might give 
a correlation of —1.00; yet the correlation 
of the total could be in the neighborhood 
of +.80. Statistically the —.20 is all right; 
but psychologically it is certainly curious. 

An explanatory hypothesis that occurred 
to me has two sources. One is the impres- 


suggestive. Let us 


sion that almost every educated person, 
these days, is ambivalent about ESP. The 
other is the fact that between ESP runs, 
for the individually tested sheep, I would 
check off their hits while they watched, 
and we would talk about possible psy- 
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chological concomitants of their successes, 
This solicitous 


hovering might well have made them self- 


near misses and_ failures 
conscious and even accentuated their am- 
bivalence. If so, it could have been followed 
by changes both of conscious approach to 
the ESP guesses (slow or fast, waiting for 
visual images, interrupting the sequence to 
write introspections, etc.) and of their en- 
thusiasm or emotional repugnance for the 
ESP task as a whole. Such changes would 
be expected to increase the variability of 
their run scores and thus make them less 
self-consistent 

The hypothesis demands experimentation 
I hope someone will try it out. For in- 
stance, we could have two large groups of 
sheep. Ss in one group would be treated in 
a uniformly pleasant but impersonal way 
and would not learn their scores while the 
experiment was in progress. Ss in the other 
group would discuss after each run, with 
an interested pro-ESP experimenter, their 
hits and near misses, and would be en- 
couraged to adopt different approaches to 
the ESP task next 
If my guess is right, the scores of the for- 
mer 


from one run to the 


group would be more 


than those of the latter 


self-consistent 
I am grateful to 
Dr. McNemar for pointing out this previ- 
ously 


unobserved tendency of the 


with its implications for research 


data 


The reader may think I have shown poor 
judgment in taking so seriously an insig- 
nificant coefficient; but this is a type of 
criticism that cuts two ways. Several peo- 
ple have pointed out to me that Dr. Mc- 
Nemar’s arguments were coeffi- 
only estimates with 
rather large standard errors, and that the 
obtained figures do not differ significantly 
from. the that would not 
absurd. Perhaps a conservative reply to 
him would merely 


based on 


cients which were 


values seem 


stated this fact. 
It would certainly have saved a lot of 
calculating ! 


have 


In short, except for a couple of misread- 
ings of the text, Dr. McNemar’s criticisms 
have raised new problems. One can _per- 
haps be answered only by a new project. 
Another set me to examining data not pub- 
lished in our book (though some are on 
file at the ADI). These new analyses indi- 
cate that the assumptions underlying the 
use of reliability coefficients are not met. 
Therefore the apparent absurdity to which 
Dr. McNemar pointed is eliminated by the 
new information which his questions stimu- 
lated me to find. 

GERTRUDE SCHMEIDLER 
City College of New York 


\ SENSE OF IDENTITY WITHOUT SHAME 
In their spirited objections to my review 
(CP, Apr. 1959, 4, 114f.), Drs. Samelson, 
Lee, and Mintz (CP, Sept—Oct. 1959, 4, 
301f., 341f.) would seem to be relying on 
one of Dr. Lynd’s theses: that by arousing 
shame one will bring about a true sense of 
identity. If so, I am 
shameless 


doomed to remain 
and unredeemed, for I cannot 
avail myself of even that last hope of sal- 
vation for the rebuked 
trite confession of sins. 


reviewer—a_ con- 


My critics rise to Dr. Lynd’s defense on 
three major counts: 

First, they assert that Dr. Lynd should 
be given credit for dealing with problems 
of considerable psychological significance 
Granted, the problems are important, but 
virtue is no more a necessary consequence 
of association than guilt. The issue is not 
whether Mrs. Lynd is talking about sig- 
nificant questions, but what she has to say 
about them. 

To turn, then, to substantive issues. To 
begin with, my critics take strong excep- 
tion to the editor’s title for the review (/” 
Dispraise of Fact) and to my conclusion 
that Dr. interested in the 
world of facts.” On the contrary, they say, 


Lynd “is not 


Dr. Lynd has no objection to empirical 
work: she speaks favorably of it several 
times in her book (page references cited) ; 
science has no monopoly on facts, and it 
is no crime that Dr. Lynd has turned to 
literature for her observations of the hu- 
man condition; indeed, it is just these ob- 
servations that impelled her to develop her 
theoretical views. But above all, my critics 
assert, my accusation is unfair, because in 
her book, Dr. Lynd is not really concerned 
with facts, only with theory. Precisely, and 
it is the lack of empirical reference in her 
theory with which I take major issue in 
my review. While continuing to maintain 
this position, I will acknowledge that the 
title of the review was not as pointed as 
it might have been. Considerations of di- 
plomacy, which prevailed in this instance, 
are not always compatible with those of 
communication. The original title I had 
suggested for the review was more to the 
mark “In Praise of Thinking.” I 
wish that I had stood my ground, for it 
was this central thesis of Dr. Lynd’s work 
that was, and is, the major focus of my 
critique. It is one thing to acknowledge, as 
I did in the quotation cited by Dr. Mintz, 
that “the most significant aspects of human 
behavior 
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. are characteristically elusive 
and multideterminate.” It is quite another 
to argue, as Dr. Lynd does, that the scien- 
tific study of such elusive phenomena is 


best pursued by throwing over “language 


that is . confined to denotation” and 
deliberately seeking out concepts that have 
“ambiguity and surplus meaning.” As Pro- 
fessor Robert MacLeod has so eloquently 
argued, it is possible and necessary for psy- 
chologists to learn to think about fuzzy 
problems in a disciplined way. To follow 
Dr. Lynd’s injunction is to violate the only 
essential requirement of a scientific theory, 
that it be translatable into some kind of 
unequivocal empirical observation. In my 
review, I expressed the conviction that the 
types of concepts and propositions advo- 
cated and illustrated by Dr. Lynd were not 
susceptible to empirical inquiry. It is in 
this sense that Dr. Lynd’s theoretical views 
reflect a disinterest in and dispraise of fact. 

Finally, my critics accuse me of having 
done Dr. Lynd an injustice by quoting her 
out of context. After all, she does say that 
rigorous methods and systematic theory 
have their place. Why did I not call at- 
tention to this reasonable view? I refrained 
because I believe this reasonable view only 
confuses the issue. More than that, it is a 
snare and delusion, and I write as one who 
has been deluded and ensnared. Dr. Lynd’s 
arguments are hardly new to American 
psychology. Ten to fifteen years ago, they 
were being preached with fervor particu- 
larly among educators and clinicians. What 
made them especially attractive was the 
possibility of having one’s cake and eating 
it too, for these proponents of a truly hu- 
man psychology were not against rigor- 
they just wanted to keep it in its place, 
to free the mind for holistic thinking and 
connotational concepts. The gambit was a 
clever one and converted many to the 
cause, among them this reviewer. It was 
thus that I came to spend several years in 
an earnest attempt to derive some research- 
able from the writings which Dr. 
Lynd praises so highly. The endeavor was 
totally unsuccessful. Perhaps the shortcom- 
ing was mine, but I came away with the 
firm conviction that, in science, there can 
be no moratorium on the effort to think 
clearly, unambiguously, and systematically. 

And so, Dr. Mintz, you have the ex- 
planation for the paradox. The reason that 
I now vigorously reject a view that I my- 
self espoused eight years ago is a simple 
one: 
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I learned through bitter experience 
that I was wrong. As I wrote recently in 
another connection, “Some years ago, in a 
mood of naive optimism, the present re- 
viewer argued that to be fruitful a theory 
‘need not be stated in testable or even com- 
municable form’; having now savored of 
the fruit, he reluctantly confesses that it 
is neither tasty nor digestible.” 

Urte BRONFENBRENNER 
Cornell University 
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HOW TO UNDERSTAND JUNG 


In the second volume of the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin (1905, 2, 242) the Balti- 
more psychiatrist, Adolph Meyer, review- 
ing the first volume of C. G. Jung’s Diag- 
nostic Association Studies, wrote: “This 
remarkable piece of work and its continua- 
tion are no doubt the single con- 
tribution to psychopathology during the 
past year.” Swiss-born and Swiss-educated, 
Meyer apparently understood the essence 
of Jung’s study. In the next volume of the 
Bulletin (1906, 3, 280) another, unnamed, 
American reviewer discussed the continua- 
tion of the Diagnostic Association Studies 
with different result: “We 
will have to admit frankly that our mind 
is less adapted to this type of work than 
Jung’s. . . . It would be foolish to be sen 
sitive about admissions of personal differ- 
ences. .. . The psychology of the subject 

. will have to be supplemented by the 
psychology of the experimenter.” These re 
marks referred to the early work of Jung, 
which admittedly still stood on the ground 
of academic experimental psychology, and 
one cannot but agree that no one among 
Jung’s later critics has formulated as sin- 
cere and objective a critical stand. When, 
later, Jung’s characteristic major psycho- 
logical works appeared, American psychol- 
ogy found it difficult not to reject them as 


best 


a completely 


“mysticism” and as “religious and meta- 
physical speculation,” “not at all 
tifically acceptable.” 


scien- 
However, the monu 
mental eighteen-volume edition of Jung's 
work now being published in this country 
puts before American psychology the pe- 
culiar task of finding some kind of objec- 
tive position. CP has tried to accomplish 
the task by having William Douglas, a 
specialist in the 
write a 


psychology of religion, 
evaluation of the 
volumes published to date (Mar. 1959, 4, 
72-75). Dr. made a_ highly 
commendable attempt to bring Jung closer 
to American academic psychology, but one 
cannot but gain the impression that he 
only speaks about Jung, and does not open 
the road to a real understanding. He refers 
to the introverted Oriental and stops with 
Henry A. Murray’s suggestion to “feel and 
think at once.” His highest acknowledg- 
ment is: “if you have wrestled with Jung 
you are never the same again.” 

When Jung’s scientific development did, 
for a few years, run parallel to Freud’s, he 
felt obliged to help make the Vienna mas- 
ter acceptable to his hostile contemporaries. 
“To understand Freud,” Jung wrote again 
and again, “one must learn to think as 
Freud thinks.” This is the basic element of 
Jung’s psychological approach. He called 
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Douglas has 


it “verstehende” (search-for-understanding- 
and-empathy) psychology. This understand- 
ing involves, in the view of the reviewer 
quoted above, an understanding of the per- 
sonal differences and the psychology of the 
experimenter. 

Psychology, like the other fields of hu- 
man scientific endeavor, is based on the 
experience of certainty. After Descartes had 
established the personal experience of cer- 
tainty in his cogito ergo sum, and Kant 
had postulated the concept of a specific 
certainty as a principle of all scientific en- 
deavor in his demand that acceptable sci- 
entific standards be 
mathematical 


based only upon a 
certainty, modern scientific 
autonomism challenged this unjustified gen- 
eralization. We now accept the fact that 
the entire world of the living, which we 
study by the aid of the 
ology 


sciences of bi- 
and physiology, has its own laws, 
which go far beyond those presented by 
the mathematical sciences. This means that 
biology also has a different concept of cer- 
tainty. Coming back to psychology, we find 
that the majority of its representatives, 
and especially those of the American be- 
havioral school, consider psychological facts 
as merely expressions of physiological func- 
tions which they wish to establish 
tifically by a methodology and a certainty 
concept derived from physiology. Psychol- 
ogy,-in other words, is a biological science 


scien- 


To speak of an autonomous psychology is 
a dubious (See E. Harms, 
as an autonomous science, J. 
gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 81-94.) An attempt 
to establish a purely psychological experi- 
ence is considered introspective, unscientific 
subjectivism. 

From the point of view of theoretical 
general psychology, Jung’s major contribu- 
tion is that he has attempted to establish 
such scientific 


undertaking. 
Psychology 


autonomous psychology 


based on a concept of “the psyche as a 
dynamic in itself a closed energy system” 
which, so far as it is conscious, can be 
experienced by almost everyone who has 
been trained in objective psychological ob- 
servation. Starting with his Diagnostic As- 
sociation Studies, Jung attempted to de- 
velop such an objective method of psy- 
chological observation. Just as the eye must 
be trained to observe through the micro- 
scope or to read X-ray films, the method 
of experimental observation, as adopted 
from physiology and considered as the ob- 
jective basis of academic psychology, can 
be applied to introspective self-observation. 
The observer need simply make himself 
aware of the psychological attitude with 
which he observes, and apply this to his 
(See E. 
feeling 


personal psychological experience 


Harms, A differential concept of 


and emotion, in M. L. Reymert, ed., 
Mooseheart Symposium on Feelings and 
Emotions, 1950, 147-157.) From this there 
develops a new, purely psychological, sense 
of certainty, an autonomous psychological 
one. Jung has in his writings shown vari- 
ous ways of achieving this experience, and 
Douglas, who has experienced the change, 
says that one is “never the same” alter 
such training. Henry A. Murray's explana- 
tion, quoted by Douglas, that the experi- 
ence amounts to a combination of thinking 
and feeling, has only limited validity, since 
there are also other approaches. Jung him- 
self has repeatedly referred to the central 
element of his psychology and psychother- 
apy as aimed at The au 
tonomous certainty experi- 
ence is introductory to this. The majority 
of Jung’s writings, and those of them that 
have been labeled metaphysical and mytho- 
logical phantasies, become experiencable in 
their psychological reality after- this intro- 
ductory experience is achieved 

Finally, it may be added that such an 
objectivized introspective psychology is well 
able to distinguish 
psychological certainty experiences and 
what William James, at the end of his 
Varieties of Religious 


individuation. 
psychological 


between autonomous 


Experience, called 
the experience of God, which is indeed a 
metaphysical experience 

Ernest Harms 
New York, N. Y. 


VALUE JUDGMENTS ON DRUG ADDICTION 


Dr. Ausubel’s letter (CP, Oct. 1959, 4, 
340f.), challenging Rosenthal’s review of 
his book (Drug Addiction: Physiological, 
Psychological, and Sociological Aspects, 
1958; CP, June 1959, 4, 182f.), seems con- 
fused concerning value judgments which, 
in any case, a psychologist has no special 
privilege to make concerning drug addic- 
tion or any other social issue. Ausubel re- 
sists the implication that he considers drug 
addiction immoral on the grounds that a 
judgment of a disorder and a 
judgment of society’s tolerance of the dis- 
order are not to be confused 


behavior 


Drug addic- 
tion, he asserts, is a vice (“a form of be- 
havior harmful both to the individual and 
society”), but not immoral. He adds, how 
that it “is 
society to 


ever, morally indefensible for 
vice.” The implica- 
tions of this latter statement need careful 
consideration in the light of his other state- 
ments. 

It should be noted that (1) the use of 
drugs is tolerated in some societies, e.g., 
certain tribes of American Indians (W. La- 
Barre, The peyote cult, Yale Univ. Pub. 
Anthropol. 1939, 19, 1-192) and the 


legalize a 
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United States before the passing of the 
Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act (17 Dec. 1914), 
but not in others; and that (2) the legal- 
ized use of drugs has been employed in 
some societies, e.g., Great Britain, as a 
means of social control. We should conse- 
quently ask Dr. Ausubel: (a) Does he con- 
sider that societies that condone the use of 
drugs, or legalize their use, are immoral? 
(b) If so, does he think that a North 
American psychologist is privileged to de- 
liver ex cathedra pronouncements on the 
morality of other societies? (c) If he does 
not wish to assume such a God-like role, 
what standard is he using in order to judge 
societies, North American society included ? 
(d) Is he—a social scientist—implying that 
there are absolute values by which societies 
may be judged? (e) If he is not implying 
that there are such values, does not the 
judgment of a society as immoral imply 
that some or all of the forms of behavior 
permitted within that society are immoral ? 

Ricuarp H. WALTERS 

University of Toronto 
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